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The developmental curriculum of the Parent-Child 
Early Education Saturday school for U-year-olds is presented, and the 
specific skill competencies and curriculum activities used in the 
program are described under three major behavioral categories: 
language skills, gross and fine motor coordination, and math and 
science concepts. (Some attention is also given to the creative 
aspects of learning through music, art, and dramatic play.) The 
emphasis of the program is on diagnostic testing to observe and 
assess in a structured fashion to determine individual strengths, 
weaknesses, and modes of l-sarning. Parents provide input on the 
child •s physical, mental, and social development by means of a 
separate form, "Hy Preschool Child." Based on tUe results of this 
screening information, the teacher then chooses the best learning 
experiences for each child from among the developmental sequenced 
skill areas outlined in ♦•his teacher manual. The Skills Checklist, 
included at the end of the manual, contains all the objectives of the 
program, and is used to assist thp teacher in determining the 
curriculum content appropriate for each child and to ascertain the 
individual's progress. {CS) 
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GOALS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD | v^^gM 

■■■1;; V ^'r:;-:'^:'^*;; ■ 

Every child has the right to develop himaolf to his highest potential, (of s^e-"h 
one Is endowed with unlimited capacity .for growth and development. Since I^b;'/^^ 
years site crucial to his total life, we believe that the young child should ii§|'^d 
escpefiehces for his emotional, social, and intellectual growth that will enab^l-e ■ iniFin-^^^^^ 
be a ct^atiye. independent, curious and questioning individual. Thus it is ess,en.tUl 
for the young child to have a human support system and an environment whieh Is sup- 
poftive of his needs and allows him freedom to develop. 

The primary and most significant influence in the life of the young child is the 
family, Every attempt must be made to maximize the child's family expeiMtoiS; ^hysi 
caL emotional, intellectual, social, cultural, and moral. Early education pfo|riM 
must strengthen, support and extend these experiences. Only through the cosprativg 
efforts of the home and school can children develop as human beings. 

The goals of an effective program of early childhood education should enaMe 
the child to; 

g develop an image of self as a unique and competent person, thus able t© be 
self-directive and use freedom with responsibility. 

• build supporting patterns of interaction between adult-child and child-child. 

H develop and order experiences through cognitive strategies. 

Example: extend variety of sensory-motor-perGeptual experiences, developing 
facility with language, stimulate concept development. 

• help internalize his own controls by communicating to him a clea? set of noft* 
threatening goals and creating an ufldef standabU adult authofity figufe* 

• understand his strengths and limitations; to cope with success and failure. 



'.^i -^t^-^ ^'^^ conflicts essential to his stage of development. 

» ]^^%,mple: alleviate conflict over separation from home and the' problems :0#:v -^v 
dependence versus independence. : ' 

^ explore his environment through direct physical contact and play. 

increase his functioning knowledge of his environment through direct exp»0 riene: e 
and stories about people's roles and functions. 

H; develop maximum physical growth and health through motor activities afid 
proper nutrition. 
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""''^^ ASSESSMENT AND QBSEUVATION 




^^^/'^Hae^tion of strengths and weaknesses of an individual is important in > 
^^^l^fjf. the young child. Evidence indicates that these early years are cvSm. y^' 

p-rJI^-paSS, .ifiVel«5;pment. 

■ us:. 



%:-y:,^^f^ea^ent of a child must include developmental information given by the ©^feS 
armiy«l9 of eognitive skills, as well as an evaluation of physical problems such-^^": 
vtsi^n a.tj4 hearing. Based on the results of screening information, further diagt&mic ' • 

■:^fm be indicated. The emphasis on diagnostic testing is to determine thK " • 

i;nai:jV?:idua.l strengths and weaknesses and mode of learning. 

A Testinl procedures are introduced in order to obtain information in a struGtufesd 
.^shion. However, much can be learned from direct observation of a child's pe^fs^niHee 
The ability to interact with other human beings and materials is important in the leafftSnii 
process. The child's play is also another way of observing his behavior. ' 

Both fo^— >.! testing procedures and observations are needed in order to provide 
the best service to the child. Testing gives initial clues while observations indicate bfeMvior 
over a period of time. Observation enables the teacher to become a better diagh6#tim4fl 
and able to provide the child with the^fbest^Iparmng experiences over a period time. 

IB the Parent-Child Early Education Program, information on an individual id gained 
through the following instruinents: * 

Thg JHosson Intelligence Test - This test gives information on the child's gefiefal 
knowledge and can be used to find deficit areas such as memory or vocabulary. 

T K MjrriU Preschool Language Test - laformatioft on both receptive and e«©fessive 
language is gained from thin testing tool. 

XN- B^ry test of Visual Motor Inteeratio n - Ability for eye-hand coofdinatiefi is 
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■■■ 'P^m provide iaformation on the child's physical, mental, and social ^&mk-:'f 
m&rxt mi Us interest by means of the form, My Preschool Child. Hearing an| ^slili 
tesfcdng ia also done to locate special problems. 

On the basis of this acreening procedure, further testing and observation if ^-" 
w^rtMted when screening tests indicate varied results. For example, those cfliiSii ^io 
show an uiieven development on the various screening instruments particularly ^^i^Sg 
iow language achievement are given further diagnostic evaluation including the »n6ts '• 
Teat of Psycholinguistic Ability. Those children whose general knowledge is pebi- "it^ - 
given the Stanford-Binet Test. If motor problems are indicated, the children ai'e liven 
actional experience to see if it is experiential problems or a deficit requiring fctienal 

Children indicating special difficulties receive assistance through home teaching fr&m 
a special education spe,cialist. 

Those children who have difficulty in learning a specific task receive apecial program- 
ming and the regular teacher assumes the responsibility for carrying out thege suggestions. 

In summary, the initial screening provides a basis from which to work. It allows for 
further diagnosis and continued observation of all children. 
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THE PARENT 



His Relationship With the Child 

Fostering a Learning Enviornment 
in the Home 
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THE PARENT 




• .-.^s 4?:v^y parent has the deaire to see his child develop as human beings W- WlmXM 
^^rtb aiid dignity. The school can be supportive of these feelings as they jaSMS* 
N^ith jjamits in providing programs and services to children.' Evidence of 
■lonf.^!iyi effectiveness of early childhood programs indicate that parent inil^Sii^ 
ts of mmost necessity if early childhood programs are to have a positive iSiiiigrfS 

Parents wish assistance in: 

L An awareness of the developmental patterns of the young child. 

2. An understanding of ways in which they can help their chdld learn 
through proper motivation and reinforcement techniques. 

3. An awareness of the child's need whether it be social, emotional, 
or intellectual. 

Therefore, good cducation.il programs for young children are an extensi©fi of the 
home, not a replacement. That is why a cooperative relationship must be eMaMishe^ 
and contmual recognition be given to the home as a place of learning. 

The home is an environment rich in possibilities for positive learning ejc^pefi^ftegi. 
The child 9 feelings about himself and his relationship with others in the family 
encourages learning. Surrounded by persons he can relate to, the child will fi^Mm • 
success when he receives their encouragement and acceptance. In such an efivlf Onffiefit 
there is onportunity to explore, experiment and investigate. There is opportunity t@ 
choose, create and imagine. There is time for decision m.^king. 

Play is basic to the lives of children. It is the means by which they hafldU the 
world ot experience. Many informal learning experiences Ai-e just a part of daily lif§^ 
\ et. the parent can do much to broaden these experiences thfough interactiofi with the 
ohild and through planned learning experiences. S-Rills in sorting, classifyifig* esteiofitti 
• problem solving and creativity can be developed using the child's itnmediate ^flvifQfl. 
ment, his home, as a place of learning. The school caft assist the pareftt in heMlii 
to reahie ^he wealth of learning that can oceur in the home. 
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A Day at School (Continued) 



When the children arrive at school for their half-day 
niorning or afternoon session, they first gather in a group for 
a sing-along, a sharing of their week's experiences, and a 
discussion of their 'plans'' for the day* The three or four 
children who have brought a "helper from home" that day intro- 
duce to the other children - with a considerable show of pride 
and excitement - their daddy, mother, grandma, aunt, or 
teenaged brother or sister. 

The children then scamper off to four different "learning 
centers" in groups of four to six for 15 minutes of planned 
activity. Although these learning activities are purposely packaged 
in a fun and games type format, they deal with the serious business 
of developing language skills, math and science concepts, perceptual 
skills, gross or fine motor skills, and the creative arts. At the 
end of each 15 minute period, the children rotate to another leaviiiiig 
center, but the teacher or parent remains to repeat his activity 
with the next group. 

Children then have the opportunity for creative play either 
indoors in the housekeeping section and with large toys or outside 
on the playground. Closing activities include singing, fhymes, 
storytime, dramatization, or perhaps a filmstfip. All in all, 
Saturday School offers a balanced blend of activities which provide 
opportunity for structured as well as creative learning activities. 



CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 



The following Hat of skills provides the baaia for the curriculum for young 
children. Skills are divided into Language and Concept Development; Math and 
Science Development; and Motor Skills Development. Attention is also givgk i6 the 
creative aspects of learning through music, art,, and dramatic play. AlthoUfh sWls 
are listed in behavioral terms, attention is given to the processes by whieh thM6 
skills are developed. 

Namely ... 
read 
count 

invent 

choose 

create 

arrange 

imagine 

ejtplore 

investigate 

experiment 

manipulate 

Learning is a viable* energetic process. The activities are ifttended t© fee pfe* 
sented in such a way that learning is stimulating and challenging. Leaffiiftg aefcivitiei 
are presented in game situations. Objects from the ev^fyday eftvironment afe used 
fof learning. Various senses are involved in the learning activities and eeneepti ai*e 
developed through vafious approaches. Reinfofoemeftt is provided in sueh a way that 
the learner is continually stimulated. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




LANGUAGE AND CONC E PTDE V E LO PM E N T 



Touches and names parts of the body. 
Tells functions of hands, feet, ears, nose, etc. 
Identifies familiar sounds in environment. 
Listens to directions for games and activities 
Speaks in sentences of six or more words 
Tells his own name {first and last) 

Identifies missing parts in models, drawings. 
Tells use of clothing items, furniture, etc. 
•Distinguishes sound as: loud, soft, long, short. 

Reproduces sound patterns by clapping, tapping, etc. (three in length) 
Demonstrates position orientation concepts: in, out, around, through, over, under, 
top, bottom. 

Understands whole sentences and questions as indicated by response. 

Matches objects by touch. 
Iden*->^*i**3 objects by touch. 

Recalls an object or symbol removed from a group* 
Describes an object or picture. 
Understands terms of slow and fast. 

Verbalizes songs, counting or repeating lines in a story. 

Identifies objects by taste and smell to gather information. 

Acts out a single story or nursery rhyme. 

Follows a series of three ditections given sequentially. 

Classifies objects as fruit, vegetable, or by color, siae, shape or texture. 
Matched letters of the alphabet within a group or series. 
Repfoduces a simple pattern of three different items from memory. 



LANQU4:GE AND CONCEPT DEVELOPMENT (Continued) 

Identifies and uses words opposite in meaning. 
Identifies letters in first name. 

Identifies expression of feelings - happy, sad, angry, frightened, etc. 
Reads picture by identifying, describing, interpreting and making inferences. 
Completes a statement of relationship between two concepts when the relationship 
is given. Example: A monkey lives in the jungle; a cow lives 

Produces words that rhyme. 

Identifies many letters of the alphabet. 

Makes relevant verbal contributions in a group conversation or discussion. 

Recalls information given orally as a series of three or more digits; events in d story. 

Predicts realistic outcomes of events or stories. 




TOUCHES AND NAMES PARTS OF THE iQ D Y 



1. The teacher says, and then the children say I 
with her: "Look at me. I have:" : ^1 

one head one neck two thumbs 

two eyes two shoulders (and other fingertS 
one nose two arms two leg# 

one mouth two elbows two ankles :vJ| 

two ears two palms two kn^es 

one chin ten fingers tv/o feet 

two hips 

As the teacher names each part of the body - 
not necessarily the same ones listed above 
nor in the same order, she touches that pArt 
and the children mimic her actions so that 
they become aware of and begin to idientify 
parts of the anatomy. The children can take 
turns leading the game. 

2. This activity is designed to make (ghildrgfi 
aware of various parts of the body and able 
to deterniine when a part is near to, ot faf 
from, a point. Using a drum (or any two objeiti 
to hit togethef), have the children walk @Qufit6f« 
clockwise around the dfummer in a desigfiatsd 
space. When the dfum is heaifd, flays 

Stop so that your foot isi neaf^St t© Ihe itiim 
Stop so that youf baok is neai*est to (ihe dfUffi 
Stop so that your elbow is neafest to the 
drum 

Stop so that youf left hand Is neafest to the 
dfum 

The teachef and the ehildrefi may think of othef 
o difectiofts to follow. 

ERLC gg^ 



Using one child as a model, point to various 
parts of his body and ask Ihe others to name 
the parts to which you are pointing- Now have 
them point to their own corresponding body pat.Si 

Using a mannequin and magnetic board, let 
children name body parts as the manneciuin is 
assembled. Remove a part of the mannequin 
while eyes are closed and let them name the 
missing part. 

Let children feel the head, arms, legs, trunk, 
etc. , of a large doll and discuss how each part 
feels - round, long, short, etc* Blindfold a 
child and place his hand on one part of the 
dolL Ask him to feel it carefully and name it. 

During a home visit draw around each child bh 
a large piece of brown paper* Leave in th(g hofirie 
fof parent and child to add features and cut tpaft 
to make a body puzzle. 

Play Looby- Loo, Simon Says, and other aetisfi 
fhytnea and songs involving body parts. L^t 
children choose partners and have fun putting 
nose to nose, chin to chin, back to back, 6te. , 
ydu call out directions. 

Dra^ or paint faces with features and self*p6f * 
traits. Using one child as a model, call attefitiSfi 
to how the parts of the body are put togeth^f * 
beginning with the head. This activity Should be 
repeated periodically throughout the year* 




. •• •• ' y'i 

TELLS FUNCTION OF HANDS, FE ET, EAl^S, ttcfil 

' '■ — ■ ■ 



L Describing functions of body parts should b0;\:^c| 
included in activities on touching and naming""'^ 
parts of the body. . ■"■^ 

2. Play a clue game, giving functions of a body ^ ^ 
part; 'You use me to run and jump/'' Child ^| 
selects appropriate picture and names it or .. I 
names the pcirt without a picture stimulus, . i 

3. Make hands and feet booklets, cutting and 
pasting pictures of hands and feet in a variety | 
of actions. • > > i 

4. Give each child a beanbag. Have them wofk' 

on ^xays of: ? 
picking up the beanbag with as many differfeht ^ 
parts of the body as they can. ^ ^ 

balancing the beanbag on as many different 
parts of the body as they can. 

holding the beanbag with as many parts 
of their bodies as they can. 

i 

[PENTIFIES FAMILIAR SOUNDS IN EN VLRONM.IiMt ' 

L Use records and tapes of familiar sounds with ' 
accompanying picture cards. Childt*eh select 
the picture of the object making each §oufid 
and naming it. ; 

i 



o 
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2. TBMe fsfoiae Hunts indoors and outdoors, 
identifying all the sounds that can be heard* 
At the end of the hunt, see how many sounds 
the children can recall. 

3. Play Sound Detective using a collection of 
objects fanniUar to children, such as a pehdil, 
paper, bock, scissors, chalk, ball, etc. As 
the child covers his eyes, ask him to* guess 
what is making the sound, as a ball bouncing, 
chalk on chalkboard, paper rattling, etc. Let 
children take turns being sound maker. 

4. Let children make certain noises in a room 
such as turning on wa^er, bouncing a ball, 
hamimering. These sounds are recorded and 
then later played back for the children to 
identify. 



LISTENS TO DIRECTfONS FOR GAMES AND 
ACTIVITEES 

1. Ask the children to pretend that their feet aire 
stuck in cement and then to: 
hA'ist as far as they can 
reach as high as they can 
try to touch the floor with their hands 
bend thei r knees 

bend backwards as far as they can 
look behind them 

For variation, have the children pretend thiat 
only one foot is stuck as they do the above (fifst 
the fight foot, then the left)* These adti/lties 
provide for flexibility of moveme^nt which ehildfefi 
of this age need. 
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The children stand in a circle with' legs 
apart. Their feet should touch the feet of fhf 3 
players on each side of them. One piayfer is ^ S 
IT and stands in the center with a ball. He 
tries to roll the ball to the outside "Qt the^' --^'^ 
circle through the legs of the other playg*% ; 
Those in the circle try to stop the ball wi#^ ^| 
their hands. If the ball goes out, the perso^ | 
between whose legs the ball went chases it;;ani„ l l 
brings it back, and a new IT is selected. 

The children sit informally before the teachef. I 
with their hands folded in their laps, The 
teacher makes true and false statements s\i<gji ' | 
as "A car can eat hay, " 'A duck can cUmk It ^1 
tree, " "A cat can chase a mouse. " If the staif^ ! 
ments are true the children keep their hahis 
in their laps, but they are false, they raist 
their hands, still folded, over their heads, to 
keep the game going with very young ehdldfe® 
the teacher should be IT. Children c3f this 
age cannot think fast enough to hold thg attga- 
tion of the group. However, at the pfimary 
level, some children might have the ability 
to lead this activity. 

It is important for children to be able to 
stop and start quickly. Their locomotof Skills 
are somewhat limited, so they need to use thm* 
This activity gives them the opportunity, Atk 
them to move certain pafts of the body^ su@h 
as an ar^. At the word rREE^F-, they stop 
and hold the position until the wotd GO, Coft- 
tinue using different body pafts. If spaee pef« 
mits, have the children get up and move about* 
using those locomotof skills which are possible 



in terms of space and iibility. 

Walk ! - Freeze ! 
Hop! - Freeze! 
Run! - Freeze! 

Move any other way that you can ! - Ffedze I 

At different times, use levels (high, low), 
(fast, slow), and size (large, small). 

5. A circle is formed with the children eithef 
standing or sitting, and a playground ball 
(or soccer ball) is given to one child. Hfe 
"heats" the ball by rubbing it with his hands* 
then rolls it into the circle saying, "The ball 
is hot," The players try to hit the ball Bmhy 
to keep from getting "butned. " If the ball itdpg 
in the center of the circle or goes out of the 
cifcle, the person who hit it last gets it. The 
ball is "heated" up again and play contiAues* 

yiliMlon: The ball may be kicked with the feet 
instead of being thrown of pushed with the hands* 

SPEAKS IN SENTENCES OF SIX OR MORE WORDS 

1. Getting children to speak in complete aefttefiaes 
is. dependent on fifst aliewing the child the QppQt^ 
tunlty to speak and also the eppdftunity t© 
listen. Children leafn language struetufes enly 
when they heaf them ffequeatly each day. 

2. tft ofder eo get the child to express complete 
thoughts, start with an ifieomplete of opgft-efided 

sentenee. Tot examplej "Wh6 is going over '> 

and let the child complete the statement* 



3. The question-answer technique can also be 1 
used. For example: "What color is this? 
This color is red, " I 



i. The answer -question can also be used to gtt: 
children to talk. Give the answer and then 
ask the qusstion - such as, 'This is red* 
What color is it?" If the cliild doesn't resp^arfl 
give the answer. He will eventually res 
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$. Echo expansion can be used to expand langti|ii^| 
If the child says, '1 want to play," the adyll 
might say. Yes, I want to play with the b^U. " 

6. Set up a play radio or TV station with an 
announcer, a newscaster, puppeteef", etc. 

7. Arouse children's curiosity with a mystery 
box or bag, and record their speculations 
ac to the contents. 

8. In two boxes have identical objects. Have a 
child pull out an object and say, 'Thi§ is a 
ball. It is round and small." Anothei* ehild 
pulls the same object from a second box 
by touch, and may say in a sentence, "I 
found the small round ball. " 



TELLS HIS OWN NAME - FIRST AND LAST 

1. Let the child hold a puppet and ask the othef 
children to tell their first and last name* 
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2. The child's name is given. A beanbag is 
thrown to him and he muat state his whole- 
name before he catches the beanbag. 

3. Teacher sings "Hello, what is yoyr name?" 
The child responds with "My name is 



4, The children are jvimping jacks. As soon as 
the child is touched by the fairy, he jumps 
and says his name. 



[DENTIFIES iVlLSSING PARTS IN MODELS, DRAWrNgJ. 

L Use Peabody Mannequin, Assemble mannequin and 
identify body parts. Repeat, asking child to iden* 
tify body parts. The assemble mannequin and ^end 
one child out of the room. Remove one pai*t of 
the body. When child returns, ask him to name 
the missing part. 

2. Six to eight objects are talked about and viewed* 
Children cover eyes while onei object is removed* 
Who can tell what is missing 

3. Make a silhouette of a person's body. Ciit apart 
head> arms, hands, legs» and feet. After the 
child assembles the puzzle, cover his ^yes with 
your hand and move one part and let him guesS 
what is missing. 

4. identify various ornaments on a Christmas tree 
(using flannel board). Take one away and see if 
missing item can be identified. 
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TELLS USE OF CLOTHING fTEMS. FaRNITURE 



\. {fave children cut out pictures of clothing 
from magazines or newspapers. Give them 
{our pages of white paper, each page of 
which has a figure of a man, woman, boy, 1 
and girl. Children are to paste clothing 
picturej;-; with appropriate characters. 

2. Point to an item of clothing on one child. 

Ask childron to identify the item, who usually 
wears it and what part of the ix)dy it covers* 

.3. Use a paper doll book and let children dreas 
and undress dolls with appropriate clothes 
for different occasions (going to bed, play, I 
to school. .;old weather, etc. ) | 

-I. Use language kit clothing cards; ask the dhild j 
to identify what it is, who would wear it, and j 
v/here it would be worn. j 

j 

■5. Dress manoquin for various kinds of weathef* | 

i 

b. Asaembie pictures of clothes and have chil- I 
dren sort according to various classes sueh j 
as footwear, headgear, garments for lower j 
and upper body. Encourage an understanding i 
of how the items are different. "How are I 

gloves different from mittens''" 1 

■1 

7. The teacher explains to the class that they afe 
n\oving men. They will help unload a moving 
van and place each item in the propef foom oi 
the house. This can be dona with doll house 
toys or magas'.ine ilh orations. E?eamplei 'Whers 
should we put the blender^ desk? umbfella^ 



M'aahmg machine ' In many cases, more than 
one answpr will be correct. Vocabulary growth 
occurs a3 .rhildven identify nanu!.s of household 
items and define theni according to use and 
location. 



.D[STINCU1S H!;:.S S OL-NDS AS: r.ouD. SOFT, LONG, 
SHORT ' " " ~~ 

1. Hide a ticking clock while the children close 
'hpir eyes. The children are aided in their 
•<earch by the ticking. The finder of the clock 
becon-ies the child to hido the clock. 

i. Gather items that show ^ross differences in 

•sound such AH beads. bcT and a box. Children may 
Kue3 3 what makes the loudest sound or softest 
sound, Another variation would be to gather three 
differen^ si?,ed boxes, V/ith eyes blindfolded the 
children must decide which box is making the 
loudest dound when it is hit. 

3. Pretend that one of the children is lost in the 
mountains and another child is his echo. The 
echo covers his eyes and doesn't peek while th© 
other player hides about the room. The hiding 
player calls out ' Ifaloooo." The echo respotids 
Tfaloooo. ■ The first player calls, "Where am 
1^ The echo will realize he is near to fiftdifig 
the last player as he hears him and the soufid* 
.•>■■ ronrse. it is louder. 

4. Take fo<-r oatmeal bonoa, Place tv/o slmiUf objects 
in !he pair.^ of boxes sue/, aa marbles, jacks* 
bobby pins, spoons, balls, etc. Shake them. Have 

o the child try to guess the sounds that afe alike* 



The children move about the room to the 
beat of a drum (or tv/o sticks, or a ruler -..^^ 
hit against a box). The teacher explains to . ' 
the children that when she hits a loud beat 
they are to jump. They then continue walkinf. 
or running until they, respond to another 
beat. 

Encourage different responses such as: 

^^op turn around stop 

roll over sit down squat 



Rfr:PR ODUCES SObT^^^D PATTERNS OF LOUD AlvJD 
SOFT BY CIAPPI^-G, TAPPING, ETC. (THRlE 
IN r.ENGTH) 

K Clap or use rhythm instruments to make 
sound pattern. Have children duplicate the 
pattern. Ask one cliild to create a sovmd 
pattern and have other children reproduce it# 

2. Play record with definite rhythiii and clap 
rhythm with children to reproduce the souhd 
pattern from memory. 

3. Children are to copy a simple rhythmie Qlkp^ 
ping e^^actly. Work up to more diffidult 
patterns by a slow progression* Vary the 
game tapping on different media - & tables 
book or tray. Clapper wins a point every 
time the child is 'caught*" In time, the 
children may be able to present the pattern* 
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prMQNSTRATES POSITION ORIENTATION CON- 



ClFTS: m. OUT; AROUND. THROUGH: OVEn. 
UNDER; TOP. BOTTOM: BESIDE. IN FRONT 



1. Read stories 'Inside. Outside. Upside Down" 
and "Go Go Go. " 

2. Using obstacle course, follow directions giveft 
orally one at a time and then two at a time* 

"Go under the table." 

"Go around the chair." 

"Go through the tire. " 

'Step in the circle." (made by rope) 

3. Use four car tires and place in staggered line* 
Have children walk or run through them, as in 
an obstacle course. Then have them jump ihto 
the center of a tire. Stand a tire cui end and have 
children crawl through it. After going through 
these activities, the children may play "Follow 
the Leader. " A child can be the leader only if 

he cari describe what he is doing (standing in 
tire, rvmning around tire, etc.). 

4. "Si mon Says" is another way of using the tif^B, • 
to give children an opportunity to demonstrate 
orientation concepts. 

5. Make iftside-outside paanut butter and jelly saftd* 
wiches. Put the filling inside two slices o^ bfead 
and some with the filling outside one slice* 

6. Talk about objects that are safe to put iftside the 
mouth and objects that should stay out of the mouth 



UNPERSTANDS WHOLE SENTENCES AND QUES-. ,J 
TIQNS AS INDICATED BY RESPONSE 3 

'"'3. 

1. Depending on tha topic, various questions can ""r-'l 
be asked: 

Tell me all the things you can think of that 
I could wear on my hand. 

Tell me all the things you can think of that ''^l 
are red. 

Tell me all the things that are shaped like 
a triangle. 

2. Use a mode of questions which stresses siisiil* 
arities regardless of subject matter: 
Example: Why are a bike and wagon alike? 

Why are a spoon and a fork alike? 

3. Verbally create pretend situations and help the 
child to list what is needed to carry out simple i 
goals. 

Example: You. are going to help your mothef 
clean the house. What will you need? 

4. Auditory association activities are easily 
incorporated into a traditional stofy* Questions 
are not literally factual or closely depeftdent 
upon immediate recall from the stofy. 
Example: 'What would have happened if the 
old lady had caught the gingerbread man?" 

5. Prepare a word list according to a categofy 
related to material being taught. 
Example: flowers, grass, birds, ete. The 
teacher says! one word to each child, and asks 
him to "Tell me about it. " After the child 



attempts to anawer, provide a model for himi 
ao that he can repeat the information in a 
more precise manner. 



6. What if^ Ask questions such as: 



What would we do if we spilled the paint? 
What would you do if you cut your finger? 
What would happen if an egg were dropped 
in your kitchen? 



7. Naming - 



Name all the children in school 

How many kinds of frxiits can be named? 



MATCHES OBJECTS BY TOUCH 



1. Use different textured materials and paste them 
on cardboard. Children feel and match pieces* 
that are alike. Use burlap, velvet, sandpapef, 
carpet samples. 

2. Place objects out of sight of the ch \d in a Tou^h 
and Tell Box. Have child p:«ice both har\ds in the 
box and feel object with both handsi fhefi direet 
the child to tell at least three thinga about how 
the object feels. 

3. Use fruits and vegetables. Have cKitd mateh 
like objects with eyes cov«jf<}d, 

4. Identical items of vafious textures such safid* 
paper, cotton flafinel, foil, corrugated cttrdbeafd, 
sponge, cofduroy, plastic, silk, ami wasshisleths 
afe placed in two bags. Children reach into bag 

Q "A" for a textured pieee and then f\iici the matehifig 
ERJC textufe in bag "F' by fegling* 




IDENTIFIES OBJECTS BY TOUCH 



L Use the mystery bag to identify objects by 
touch, 

2. Provide the child with experiences in feeling 
and describing differences in everyday rtnater 
ials such aa foods, clothing, etc, 

Clothing textures: Feel and label various 
materials (smooth, rough), ^ 

Vf et mate rials: Explore and feel mud, wet 
sand, finger paints, pudding, clay, sytup, 
milk. 

F*ood : Feel and note the size, texture and 
shape of fruits and vegetables. 

Dry m aterials: FJxplore and feel dry sand, 
pebbles, dirt, cement, cloth, sandpaper, 
vinyl, potato chips. 

3. Teach child differences in temperattif c^s^ by 
using four bowls of water and arranging th^m 
in the sequence of cold, cool, warm and hot. 

4« Child identifies common objects hidden under 
a cloth. L,ater the child identifies the shapeSi 
letters or numerals under the clothe 

5. Teacher draws geometric shapes, tettefS^ 
numerals or simple drawings on the ^halk* 
board, Child erases them with his fiftger* 
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RECAi.LS AN Of^jF:CT OR SYMBO L REMOVED 
FROM A GROUP 

1. PUice four playing cards of the same suit in a 
row on a table. Direct child to observe them for 
10 seconds » shut his eyes and then open eyes and 
indicate which card has been renu^ved. 

2. Pretend you are packing your suitcase in prepara- 
tion t'or laking a trip, P\it in several objects and 
let child observe. After suitcase is closed, let: 
child itemize objects in suitcase. Later remove 
one object and have child tell what is missing, 

3. Seat the chilrlren in a circle and direct them 
to close their eyes. Tap t^vo or three children 
and direct them to leave the room. The others 
then open their eyes and name the missing 
children. They should also, tell where they 
v/ere sitting in the circle. 

4. Place several colored blocks or beads on the 
table. The children pretend these are pieces 
of candy and close their eyes. The teach^f 
taps one child who opens his eyes and "eats" 
a piece of candy (holds it in his fist). Then 
all the children open their eyes and tell which 
piece of candy has been eaten. The children 
may also guess which child *'ate*' the pi^c-^ 6f 
candy. 
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DESCRIBES AN OBJECTOR PICTURE (WITH 
THREE IDEAS) 

I. Child brings an object from home to share 
with the group. Help him to talk freely 
but prompt him when necessary. 

Pick a page from a catalog. Open the book 
at random. The child chooses an object on 
that page and tells the class about it. 
"What color is it*^" ' Who uses it?" "Where 
would you keep it?" 

3. Use a picture dictionary so that the child 
can describe a picture. 

4. Grab bag items are taken by the child one 
at a time from a coverv-J container. Each 
child tells what he has in as much detail 
as possible. 

5. Guess What I Am Looking At - Descride an 
object until the children are able to gu^sai 
what it is. Then let the child guess. 

b, Give each child several small pictures cut 
from magazines and mounted on cafdboafd* 
A^k leading identification questions whidh 
will help the child identify the picttife dafd 
you have in mind. After the corfeet pietufS 
has been located, ask specific questiofts o( 
the child who holds it. 




•yiNDERSTANDS TERMS OF SLOW AND FAST 



1. Children pretend they are turtles and move 
slowly. They then act as horses and of 
course, go very fast. 

2. The record player is played at different 
speeds. Children note the difference between 
slow and fast. 

3. Music for running is contrasted with walking 
music. Children respond accordingly. 



VERBALIZES SONGS OR REPEATS LINES IN A 
STORY 

1. Start with nursery rhymes and have children 
repeat the lines. 

2. Sing a song and leave out some words, childfein 
fill in the missing words. 

3. In the story of The Three Bears , children take 
the. part of Goldilocks and the three beafs and 
repeat the lines. 

4. Provide much repetition so children leafh th^ 
words of a song. 





jPgNTIFIES OBJECTS BY TASTE AND SMfil/ I. 
TO GATIIER INFORMATION ' — ' 

1. Use a bowl full of fruit salad. With the 
child blindfolded, have him tell how it feels,, ,l| 
smells, and if the tasteis sweet or aouf* i 

2. Place play fruit in sacks and pass around, ■ 
Let children feel the object and give an idea 
of what he thinks is in the sack. 

i. Have a tasting party. Use items such ai lerti^fj 
orange, banana, apple, marshmallows, drackitl 
pickle, sugar, red hots. Let child describe 
his reaction to taste. 

4-. Gather 10 baby food jars with lida* Place 
the following items of guaze in the ja^.. 

Peppermint, peanut butter, pickles, 
Vicks Vapo-Rub, coffee, cocoa, cloves, 
after shave lotion, etc. 

The child opens the jar, smells the itefii 
and finds a picture that tells what it is. 
I.-ater. the teacher might say - "Let ine 
smell the jar with something in it that 
grownups mix to make a hot drink." Me may 
also match the smell with anothef bottle that 
has the same substance. 



ACTS OUT A STORY OR NURSERY RHYMI: 

1. After reading a story to the childrefi, fgtgll 
ilie story using puppets and pfoviding the dia* 
logue. After teachef demonstration, the ehiidfen 
may tell and act out the stofy using the puppets* 



2. Use records to get all the children acquainted 



with nursery rhymea. 



dress-up clothes to portray different 
persons and act out a story. 



4. Act out stories with which the children are 
fanniliar. Assign each child a part. As the 
teacher reads the story, the children act out 
the roles. I.ater they might provide simple 
dialogue. 

5. Nursery rhymes lend themselves to pantomime. 
The entire group may act out a rhyme, or 
children may take turns acting out a rhyftife* 



6. Many words used in regular activities • of ift 
everyday life of a child may stimulate creative 
dramatics. For example, most children afe 
familiar with popping corn and can dramatiae 
this in their own way. Make sure that by dis- 
cussion or in usage the children are familiaf 
with the words. For example: the teacher might 
use the word "ooze" in connection with finge? 
painting, or in reference to muddy sidewalks bcs- 
fore asking children to demonstrate it with their 
bodies. 

The teacher should not show the childfeft what 
to do. This should be approached as cfeative 
activity. Examples of words that may be usedi 
Can Vou^ 

pep like popcorn bubble squirm 
i^^^^e twist stfeteh 

«>©26 slash float 

glide jump 
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slither 
melt 




bounce 
foil 



foek 
hop 



f Of. low:' a series of thrf:e: directions 



GIVEN SEQUENTIALLY 



K Give tv/o directions lor a child to follow 

{preferably, but not necessarily in sequence). 
For example: ^'Rit this book on the table and 
. bring me a pencil. " "Sit on this chair anci 
touch your head. " 

2. Have a relay with directions such as: "Hop 
to the wall, run back. " 

3. F^lay Simon Says/' giving two directions. 

4. Give each child two-step directions then 
proceed to some other activity. After a 
five to ten minute interval, have children 
carry out the required activity. 

5. Child sits in the group as a leader and gives 
directions to the rest of the group sudh as, 
"Put your .hands in the air after you Bit 
clown. " "Stand up after you clap your hands. " 

6. Use concepts such as in, on, over, under, 
around; as you give directions one time only* 
and have the child follow the directions. 

?. Bring toys or games from home and esepUin 
directions so that others can play and thus 
follow directions. 




o 
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CLASSir? Co ODJECTS AS FRUIT. V EG E T A B LE 



OR BY COf^QR^ SIZE, SHAPE OR TEXTURE 



1. Make a folder. Cut out pictures of food and 
classify them according to meat, fruit, or 
vegetable. 

2. Utilize picture of shopping, center. Discuss 
picture. Have each child find designated cate- 
gories within the picture as food, tools, ways 
to travel, animals, toys, etc. 

3. Set up a store which includes fresh, canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables. A mothef 
acts as cashier and has a bowl of pennies 
sitting on her counter. The children choose 

a product, pay the cashier and place the product 
-on the proper side of a table divided fof ffuits 
and vegetables. 

4. On a home visit, each 'child must "cook" a meal 
for his mother. The meal must be nutfitioMlly 
balanced with one fruit, one vegetable ahd one 
meat. Out of the assortment of food cafds, he 
must choose the foods and give them to methef* 

5. Line fruit and vegetable cards on chalkboard* 
Pretend that you want to plant a garden, laeh 
card is placed in the vegetable or fruit garien. 

6. Have ehildren cut from magazines pictures q( 
fruits and vegetables or meat and paste them 
on separate sheets of papef. 

^6 



7. Children may categorize foods by the meal -l 
at which they are usually eaten. Make a bocjPS?! 
let with one page for each meal. The cover 1 
could be a place setting with plate, knife, fori} 
spoon, glass and napkin. -I 

'Is 

8. The child observes different forms of the S£|if| 1 
food and classifies them. Example: lemohkd^^^ 
lemon juice, lemon cookies, lemon cake, it^^ 
berry jelly, frozen berries. jello,3trawberi'y I 
yogurt. • :j 

'■i 

9. The Peabody Language Kit provides many ex- 
periences in classification. i 

10. Play the game, 'I'm Wishing. " Prepare cards 
with several categories of pictures, toys, 
fruits, vegetables, farm animals, etc. Give 
each player several cards. The leader says, 
"I'm wishing for a toy.' The ones that have 
the toy cards say, "I can make you? wish 
come true." The leader collects the eafds. 



MATCHES LETTERS OF THE ALPHABEt 
VVl THIN A GROUP 

1. Help child trace the shape of sandpaper letters* 
Place a few letters in a paper bag. AsK, "Qm 
you find me the letter without lookiAg?" 

2. Place sandpaper letters on a table or en the 
floor. Attach a paper clip to each letter* Make 
a fishing pole with a magnet at the end of & 
string. Let the child fish for the letters and 
match them on cards. 

47 



3. Make an alphabet lotto game. The caller holds 
up a card and the child covera it on the board. 

4. Piit three letters on table. Introduce them one 
at a time. Point to letter saying its name and 
have child repeat, also pointing to the lettef. 
Then have him trace each letter with his fin- 
ger, saying its name as he does so. After- 
introducing letters, have child identify each. 
Example: say, "Which is the M?" Introduce 
no more than three letters a day. 



REPRODUCES A SIMPLE PATTERN OF THREE 
DIFFERENT ITEMS FROM MEMORY ~^ 

1. Using shapes make specific objects such a3 a 
house constructed with squares and triangles, 

a wagon made with circles and a rectangle, etc. 
Have the child reconstruct the object. 

2. Direct the child to look at a given design. Flash 
the figure briefly. Then say, "Now draw on youf 
paper a figure Just like the one you saw. " 

3. Draw a large rectangle on the board and mafk it 
off in 12 squares. Draw a circle in three Qt the 
squares, being careful not to touch any lines. 
Then give the child his sheet and direct him t© 
draw three circles as large as possible wltheut 
touching any lines. Continue with other geometfie 
foffns until all squares are filled. 




IDENTIFIES AND USES WORDS OPPOSITE IN 
MEANING ^ 

1. Physical education activities involving the 
words, over /under; in /out; a round /througli: 
could be done using hula hoops, tires, etc. 

2. Play a game where the teacher says. "I' 11 
do one thing, you do the opposite. " For 
example: Put your hands u£ - the child should 
pat his hands down. 

3. Using materials from SRA, F^eabody or othef 
handy articles, the child matches opposites. 
The activity may begin more directed and 
progressively get less directed. 'This is 
first, this is . This is big, this is 

^ • "This is long - find something short. 

This is straight, find something crooked. 
Can you match the rest of the opposites on 
your own?" 

4. Using the P. Mooney slips of paper, write 
such things as: 

Fire is hot, ice is ^ (cold) 

Flowers are pretty, garbage is (VTidkv) 

A baby is young, grandpa is (old) 

V/hen you laugh, you are happy, whgft you 
cry. you are (sad) 

The sun is up, the ground la (dowft) 

A giant is big, a baby is (little) 

Told pieces of paper and place in P. Mooftgy's 
pocket. Child chooses one and mothef feads 
it. 




Using pictures t'rom magazines, show tlie ' 
children visually what is meant by opposijtes. 
Example: thick /thin: in /out; full /empty; long/ 
short; befo re /afte r; ina ide /outs ide : below /above; 
rough/amooth; little/big; old/new; dark/Ught. 

Have the children make an "Opposltea Book," 
cutting and pasting pictures from the magazines. 
This could be a home activity. 

Introduce the terms up/down; nver/under; 
beside/between; behind/in front of; in/on; 
a round /through, using the P. Mooney. Ophelia 
and the Where Bear record, 3-A and the 
P. Mooney Cards . V.48 - V-65. After listening 
to the story, present the twelve P. Mooney 
cards in the following pairs of opposites. 
(up) - V-5 3 (down) 

V-54 (over) - (under) 

V-56 (beside) - V-57 (between) 

V.58 (behind) - V-59 (in front of) 

V-60 (around) - V-61 (through) 

V-62 (in) - V-63 (on) 

As each pair of cards is shown, ask, "Ifi what 
direction is the Where Bear^" or "Where is the 
Where- Bear now ' Encourage the childrefi to 
respond using a sentence pattern, "The Whgfg- 
Bear is going up, " etc. 




IDENTIFIES LETTERS IN FIRST NAME 

I. Using a name card, the teacher identifies thrl 
first letter, and lets the child trace over the^ 
letter. The child gives the letter name as Hef 
traces over it. This is done with each lettef 
in the name. 
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2. Children are very interested in their own narm 
Thus, learning letters in their own name will J 
be of special interest. Let them bounce the 
letters in their name using a ball. 

3. Name each letter as you write it, including 
use of the word capitals. Example: '^I'll write 
JLpJHI- Capital J-o-h-n. That says your name, 
John." As you do this, be sure 'that the child 
is beside you looking at the paper right-side 
up rather than across the table from you whet^l 
he would see it upside-down. 



IDENTIFIES EXPRESSION OF FEEUNG5 - HAPPY, 
SAD, ANGRY, FRIGHTENED, ETC. 

1. Look at a picture and notice expression of 
characters. Determine the expression and tell 
why the person would feel that way* 

2. Use the expression card.s from the Peabody 
Kit. Children find their '"paftnef" ff em within 
the group* 

3. Teacher does imitation of feelings and ehild 
tells how he looked* He also chooses a pietufg 
of a person exhibiting the same feelingi 
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Teacher tells imaginary stories and child chooses 
face showing how he would feel if certain things 
happened. 

The child tells a story. He tells how the characters 
feel or how he pictures their feelings. 

The teacher might say to the children: 

Pretend it is very warm in our room. You feel 
warm. Even hot. Show that you feel too warm. 

Pretend something nice has just happened and you 
feel happy. Show that you are happy. 

Now something has happened to make you angry. 
You are mad - oh, so mad. Show how angry you 
are ! 

Pretend something sad has just occurred. So sad 
you are about to c ry - so sad, so sad. Show how 
sad you are. 

Now something strange is coming. Pretend you are 
trying to see it. Oh, it's exciting and it's tefrible^ 
You are trying to see it better but you feel scared 
and frightened . . . etc. 

Other words that could be used are surprised, 
jolly, brave, sleepy, alert, thoughtful, pU2zled, 
serious, poutry. 

Illustrate emotions on wall chart. Label them afid 
refer to them frequently while reading, dramati- 
zing, etc. 



happy ( ^ • \ surpftaed 



4. Play "Dot- Dash Game. " Write a pattern on the 
board auch as . Erase. Have child-? 
reproduce it exactly as you wrote it. You may | 
vary the game by using X's and O's. 

5. Construct a set of popsicle sticks into design^ i| 
pasted on cardboard. Child looks at the patterft A 
and then constructs oiie just like it. Then re- 
move the pattern and child must do it from 
memox^y. 

6. Make a pattern using toothpicks of various colorg/^ 
Have the child reproduce the pattern* 

R EADS RCTURES BY IDENTIFYING, DESCRIBING., 
INTERPRETING AND VLA.KING INFERENCES 

1. Using a collection of simple action pictuteSj aik 
the child to tcll ?,bout the pictiire. What are 

the children doing and why? What might they 
do next ? 

2. During ordinary storytime periods, give special ] 
emphasis to pictures. Use them at a time to 
help the children predict what will happen in 
the story, or recall what has happened earlieif* 
This can also be done by the children as a way 
of telling the story themselves. 

3. Look and tell. Put a collection of everyday eb- j 
jects in the center of the table. Provide a quei- 
tioft clue and ask the children to pick the right 
objects. 

Example: What^s round and dhiny? 
What's fu22y? 
What' 3 long and shafp? 



COMPLETES A STATEMENT OF REUVTIONSHIP - 
EXAMPLE: GRASS IS GREEN; SUGAR IS 



L Children choose the proper word to complete a 
sentence. To make the activity more challenging 
the sound to the proper word has been substituted. 
• The child then volunteers the correct word. 

I'm m.arried to Mothers. I'm not a feather, 
r m a (fathe r). 

I'm a pet. I'm not a log, I'm a (dog), 

I sail in the water. I'm not a boot, I'm a (boat). 

I have leaves. I grow tall. I'm not a bee, 
r m a (tree). 

2. Children complete sentences as for example: 

If it is long, it is not (short) 

if it is fat, it is not (thin) 

If it is square, it is not. . . . (round) 

3. Describe how things are both alike and different. 
Example: A ring and a necklace 

A bed and a chair 

An ice cream cone and soup 

4. Think about time. Some things take a long time 
to do and others take a ahoift time to do. Do^ss it 
take a long time or a shott time (to swallow, to 
be old enough to go to work every day, to go 
from one birthday to the nelt, to clap once?) 
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8. ^ Dramatize or retell stories showing different 
emotions. 



PB^QDUCES WORDS THAT RHYME 

1. Show pictures of things that rhyrae. Have the 
child match the different pairs that rhyme* 

2* Bring 10 or IZ objects (sock and block; fork and 
cork) that rhyme. One child chooses an object 
and the next child chooses something that 
rhymes with it. 

3. Children are given a large drawing of an object* 
Children are instructed to find the partner that 
Has a rhyming card. 

4. Say a series of words that rhyme. Have the 

• child clap when he hears a word that does not 
rhyme. 

5. Use book such as Hop on Pop and have tile 
child tell the rhyming word or supply the 
rhyming word in a story. ^ 

6. Read poems with pronounced rhyme to the chil- 
dren. Have them listen for rhyming wofds* 

7. Make a train. On each card, place pi^ttife* 
See how many worda the children dan giv6 
that rhyme with the picture, 

8. Show childron a set of three pictufeii all ©f 
which rhyme. Let.^hem identify the pietufgs 
and tell why they rhyme. Then show a dif£ef6fit 
set of rhyming pictures following the game pf6* 



• cedure* Now put the two seta together in 
random order and have children pick out 
the rhyming words. Have them tell why they 
made their choices. 

9* Read simple couplets omitting the last word. 
Have children supply the rhyming word. Any. 
rhyming word is acceptable whether it makes 
sense or not. 

Example: The big red fox. Is in a (box). 

IDENTIFIES MANY LETTERS OF THE ALPHABET 

1. Make an alphabet Bingo game and play it 
similar to the game of Bingo. 

2. Make a hop scotch pattern on the floor. In each 
square place a letter. Child throws a beafi bag 
in a square and names the letter. You may 
also tell the child ,to throw the bag in the "B" 
square, etc. 

3. Write each child's name on a piece of oaktag. 
Have the children draw letters from a Stack 

in the center of the table and identify them. The 
first child to spell his name is the winner^ 

4. Have poster of alphabet letters. Child must thfow 
beanbag and then identify letter on which the 
beanbag landed. 

5. Play music while children are seated iti a cifele. 
Wooden alphabet letters are passed and wh^ft 
music stops, the child identines the letter he heidii 




6. Blindfold child or use touch and tell box. Have 
child trace letter with his finger and say the '-^ 
name of the letter. . ^. 

7. Cut out bold letters (usually advertising i 
letters) from magazines. Have the child point ^ 
to specific letters that are named. | 

8. Play alphabet lotto. 



9. Play a game v/ith all the capital letters in 
the middle of the table. Each child gets to 
chouse a letter and tell tho name^ If he can- 
not identify any left, he must pass up his 
turn. Each time a letter is correctly identi- 
fied, child 'wins" the letter. 

10, Children may match capital letters with lower 
case letters by finding 'letter partners." 

IL Put a set of alphabet cards in front of the 
child. As he picks up each card have hiiti 
give the name of the letter. Put any he 
misses in a separate stack for further pradtiee*, 

12. Use stiff cardboard on which you paint lafgg 
letters or numerals. As you hold up a cafd^ 
name the shape and ask the children to make 
that shape with their bodies. Start with the 
easier ones such as T, L, O, 2 and 7. 

Remember that the children should be ffee t© 
make theif own shapes without f estrietions Of 
or suggestions from the teacher* Only with 
this kind of freedom can children leafn to 
think for themselves. 



SI I 

__.^ ^ 



8 



D 



MA 



K 





X 


w 


V 


u 


T 


5 




> |o 
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13. PARKING SPACES 



Map out "parking spaces" on a large 
piece of cardboard, putting a letter of the 
alphabet in each space. Make a set of letter 
cards and place them in a stack face down. 
Each child puts a toy car on one cornef of 
the cardboard. Children take turnt: dr.avvihg a 
card, saying the letter name and driving theif 
cars to the correct parking space. The game 
can also be used for numerals and sets, 
equations and answers, pictures of objects 
and initial sound- . etc. Really, the only 
limit is your imagination - and the children 
love it! 



MAKES RELEVANT VERBAL CONTRIBUTIONS IN 
A GROUP DISCUSSION 

1. Let the child pretend to be the teaehef. Fii^ 
job is to tell the group how to do somethifig. 

l> What do you like to do beat ' What is your favorite 
^ food or animal ' Choose a subject and let the 
ERXC ^^^'^ respond. 



3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 



F^ick and talk box is used. The child chooseB 
an object and tells about it. Objects in the 
box are changed fronn time' to time. 

Encourage children to bring home activity 
items and discuss them during the opening* 

Let children introduce their own parents at 
opening. 

Finish the end of a chain story. 

Give each child a "Treasure Box" filled with 
three common items. Each child takes his 
box and secretly examines the contehts. Theft 
each child has a turn deacfibing one itefti 
from his box while the others guess* The 
child that guesses gets one color chip^ 

Small children often come up with excellent 
descriptive words that adults have never 
thought of; and here is a game to ifidfease 
children's word power by helping them fit 
adjectives to nouns. The teacher ttiight begifi 
with, "A kitten is soft, tiny, wafiifij arid 
cuddly. Now tell us something about this ^Qfi 
"Butter is , " The teaeher 

pauses to let the pupils volunteer their ideas^ 
which might include; food, yellow, it ftieltHi 
good, squishy, to eat. Any suitable mm may 
be used. The names of animals, vehieleSi 
sports equipment, toys, and food evoke mufeh 
response because they are familiar to most 
children. After the teacher has suggested 
several beginnings of sentenees, dhildf.en 60uld 
be asked to voluftteef some of special Ifttefest 



to them. 
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RECALLS INFORMATION GIVEN ORALLY 



1. Auditory memory is an important skill. Ask 
about the book left on a home visit. The 
child should retell the story in his own words, 

2. Repeat the rules of a game. 

3* Orally give child three digits or letters. The 
child is to repeat the items in correct order. 

With a small group, give instructions to all but 
one child to follow a sequence. Different children 
repeat the directions to one child. 

5. Tell a short story. With key ideas at the ettd 
of the sentence, say the sentence stressing the 
word just before the response you wish, A§ 
the children get better at the game, tell dthef 
stories, show articles, changing the stress at 
the end to a normal sentence and have them fepily* 

6. Initially the teacher supplies the clues: \Sit€f the 
children can make up examples. Describe afi 
object in the room until the child can gueSS 
what it is. 

7. Whisper a set of instructions to a child* Ask 
other children to describe just what the ehoieft 
child did, 

8. Show the child a picture. After taking a gssd leok 
at it, ask how many different things you ean see 
in it. The child should remember at least fouf 
details about a picture. 





9. Ask each child to think of something for m 
to guesa or he can choose an item frorri a 
collection and conceal it from the othetfa. 
Each child gives hints about the iten^ until 
the others can guess. 

10. Describe an object in the classroom until the 
child can guess what it is. First the teachei* 
will supply the clues and then the childreri 
can make up examples. 

PREDICTS REALISTIC OUTCOMES OF EVENTS 
OR STORIES 

1. Give a story beginning and ask child to 
finish it. Any logical ending is acceptable* 
Sample stoiy starters: 

Just when the bear was about to 
catch me, ^ • 

In the middle of the night, I heafd a 
loud noise. 

if the child has trouble getting started, a 
picture that tells a story could be used* 
with the teacher providing the first aefttenee* 

2. Read an unknown dtory to children ktid help 
them develop a logical endiftg. 

3. Let children draw a picture illustratiftg the 
story ending* Then have each child tell about 
hi3 picture^ 




4, Write clown a chiUrs 'Very own" story in 
hia own words. Help him develop logical 
sequence and ending to the story. 



5. Have a series of five pictures, four of which 
tell a siory in sequence. Place the first two 
in sequence and tell the story. Let the child 
find the pictures to complete the story. The 
child tells what happened. 




MATH AND SCIENCE Df2 VE LOPM ENT 



Vlatches colors 

Identities basic colors: yellow, orange, red, purple, blue, green. 
Matches shapes: triangle, circle, square, rectangle. 

Identifies size differences: big, little, long, short, large, small. 
wSequences objects from shortest to longest. 

Identifies a set or a collection of objects having a common property. 

Example: size, color, shape, etc. 
Counts from 1 to 10. 

Establishes a one to one correspondence through matching the members of equivalent sets. 
Distinguishes between equivalent and non-equivalent sets through matching up to 10. 

Identifies and constructs sets from zero to five. 
Recognizes cardinal numbers 0-5. 

Associates cardinal numbers 0-5 with corresponding sets. 
Orders the cardinal numbers 0 - 5. in sequence. 
Identifies an empty set as having no members. 

Recognizes cardinal numbers 6 - 10. 

Associates cardinal numbers 6-10 with corresponding sets. 
Orders the cardinal numbers 6 - 10 in sequence* 

Discusses chronological order of sequence of three events. 
Recognizes straight and curved lines. 
Solveis problems using concrete objects. 

Understands the meaning of more than; less than; the same as* 
Identifies concepts of volume: full, half full, empty* 
Fofms a new set by joining two sets. 
Subtracts a subset from a given set. 

u4 
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matciie:s coi.ors 



Use objec'.i ^uch as beads, blocks, crayons, 
math sticks, or construction paper pieces that 
diner only in color. Ask children to find 
one .that is just like yours. Talk about color 
name when all children have matched theirs 
to yours. Let children take turns selecting a 
color to be matched by the others. 



2. Paint a diu'erent color swatch on each of a 
set of paper plates. Let each child soft his 
group of math sticks. Peabody color chips, of 
construction paper shapes by matching them to 
the color on each plate. 

3. Hold up a color card or point to a color on a 
child's name tag, and ask who is wearing some 
thing this color. Let children take turns' 
choosing a color card that matches something 
they are wearing. Ask them to name the item 
they are matching. This activity can also be 
adapted for a Color Hunt in the schoolfoom or 
at home. 

4. In beginning paint activities stress matching 
the color of the paint on the brush to the dolor 
of paint in the can to avoid mixing paints, 

5. Make necklaces from Peabody Color Chips with 
children matching their chips to yours and fol^ 
lowing a simiple pattern. 

f^* For chilflren able to match basic Golor.1 feadily 
use liuht and da rl' shades for matching to the 




!ni-.:N ribMKs bas ic: ^^oiA^jj.s; vi-'^ low^ c ^kang p: 

L For children who ha\t^ din'iouliy with color names, 
asrfociaie each color with an object t'amiliar to 
them, as an oranj^e is v) range, a banana is yellow, 
graso is green, etc. Concentrate on mastery ol 
one color at. a time. A good home activity is for 
the child to find as n\any objects as he can that are 
red and collect then^ in his red box. 

2. Let children strike keys on Nr\-lophone that corre- 
spond to the colors you liaii^e. I-et them play every 
color key they can nat^\e. 

3. Combine color identification with listening and 
following directions: 'Show me the blue bead. 
Put the red block on top of the green block. Put 
all. of the yellow sticks together." 

4. Paint balloons of several different colors asking 
children to name the colors as they paint. 

3. Have children stand on sheets of colored construc- 
tion paper arranged in a circular lashion on the 
floor. As a ball is bounced to them they are to call 
out their color name and catch the ball. As a 
variation, you may direct the child who is "it" to 
bounce to someone on green, to blue, etc* 

Do simple bead patterns by naming the color of 
the bead, to be used first, next, etc. Children 
may take f irns naming the color to be used nej^l* 
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MATC I I RS S 1-tA PES: T R lAKG 1 . ES. C I RC LFl , 
SQl'ARl:: AND RECTAXG1..E 

1. Acti\ ities used tor niatching colors can be 
adapted to matoluiig shapes by keeping the 
color constant and \ arying the shape, 

2. Child ren should trace around large shape tem- 
plates with their finger, then with chalk and 
crayon to get the feel of the properties of each 
3 hape. 

3. Using large loops of string or yarn, let chil- 
dren make a triangle, square, and rectangle 
with their bodies iii^ide the string. A circle 
can be made on the floor. 

4. Attach shapes to name cards and use in aGtivitife^ 
such as: 'Tf you have this shape, stand up* It 
you have this shape, raise your hand." 

5. Makf^ paper plate faces with childreh using 
one or more shapes for features. Cut and 
paste a shape on a Jack O' Lantern. Cut and 
paste a triangle witch, with children matching 
and naming shapes. 

(j. Vtak^ shape necklaces by matching a patt^fn 
of short lengths of drinking sti^ws, paper 
circles, trian^jlos, squares and rectangles. 

7. Make shape dominoos. The dealer plae^s one 
c:<xrr[ faco dov/n. lU-i nsks. What do you need 
to mo.tch'^ (The child ans'-vers, "'I need to 
match a i rian^l e. ' ) 
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L Activities suy:4e>s ted tor idontityinu v-oK)r can be 
adapted (ov vise ^\'ith shapeti. 

2. Use shape puzzles and ask child to idet^tity 
shape he has made. 

3. Find objects in the classroom that are circles, 
rectangles, squares, triangles. Vary by pointing 
to the door, the clock, a table top. etc. . and 
asking children to name the shapes. 

4. Combine shape identification with gross motor 
acti\-ities. as with color.- Have- children toss bean 
bags into large construction paper shapes and 
name the shapes. 

5. Make shape paintings. Paint shapes of different 
colors, filling in the backg round with sponge prints. 
Ask children to name their shapes. Paint a clown 
face suggesting a circle for the head, a triangle 
for a hat. etc. 

In block play ask children to name the shapes of 
blocks they are using. 

7. Draw a circle on ihe boarrl and demonstrate how to 
mnve yovir arm in a circular pattern. Then lead the 
group in doing exercises in circlest move one afm 
in a smai! circle; increase to a large circle: move 
f.ho othnr arm in a <:irr:Ir!; m<)vr; botli armr. in circUj 
mfr/ff nnn ley in a circle; move both legs in circles 
v/^ilr. si^»in.i4 'jn th(^ floor; move your hnad 
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■ -y^ 

u'1 a cii'clo; ino\ o yovir trunk in a circle, bonci^l/l 
ing at tho waist. Children may go on to M 
'square" exercises (moving ditterent parts of || 
the body in a square pattern), or 'triangle" I 
exercises moving in a triangular pattern. In 
this activity, the children learn how to move 
dit:erent parrs of their bodies separately and 
together, while they incidentally experiment 
with geometrical shapes. 

Paint on paper, cut in different shapes. See 
how the child will use the proper shape to 
make a design or collage. 



IDENTIFIES SIZE DIFFERENCES: BIG> LITTLE; 
LONG. SMORT: LARGE SMALL 



sing nesting objects such as cups, ask the 
child which is biggest and smallest* Ask the 
child to arrange them in sequence from 
biggest to smallest* 

Read the story of The Three Bears and point out 
different size of bowls, chairs, beds, etc* 

'."se different size balls (baseball, primary ball, 
tennis, volleyball, rstc* )* Discuss different 
sizes annong the balls* Have children place thetti 
m order from big to small, etc. 

^'se as.srjrted sizes of nails to hamfne^ into 
bo^ird. L'se the terms bit?, litrle, long, short* 

V i>ri a i^rov/th chari an^J po r 1 ridi^-^ul 1 y frmasiifci 
«rri7/ih of the child. 
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i.oxcVrs'r'^' - - 



. 1. Usmji naniiel board, ask chil(li\>ii to arrange like 
vierp.s \ro]\\ longest lo shortest, 

2. Feel the length ot three siticks and arrange 
them according to size. 

3. Use math sticks and sequence then^ in ordgr of' 
size. 

IDENTIFIES A SET AS A COLLECTION OF OBJECTS 
HAVING A C0M;\(0N PROPERTY. 
EXAMPLE: SIZE, COLOR, SHAPE> ETC, 

1. Gut difiereni colors ol construction paper into • 
various sh^apes. sizes, designs, etc. Give child 
a set of cutouts and ask him to group by colorr 
shape or design. 

2. Play a ganne sinnilar to "I Spy. * The teacher^ 
may say. 'T spy a set of objects that are red.'' 
The children try to ^uess 'what the set is. Once* 
the game is fully understood by the childt-en, 
they can la'/e turns spying a set. 

Pro.ide many different sets of objects: encourage 
the children 'o divide them into separate sets 
and 'yinfAnw^^ fur^hor into equal se^ts. 

'3. a bau small /.oo animals. Define ^he set 

of /.oo anirr^als, by dismssini^ v/ha* 'hey ha'/e in 
''M^nmon^ C'>m i^a r<* s r*} s . 
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set vM' objects on the tlaiu^ol bo.ird \vit:h a 
yarii oi role around it. 



DISTIXGUISHES BETWEEN EQUI VA LENT AN D 
NOX-EQUIVALEKT SETS THROUGH MATCiim G ' * 



!. Play Musical Chai rs. " Each child places a 
chair in a position for the gan^e. One chair 
is removed each time the music stops. The 
set: of chairs will always contain one less 
member than the set of. children or the set . 
of children will always contain one member 
more than the set of chairs. 

2. Avoid the use of counting skills and naming 
^he numbers of a given set. Emphasize to . 
tne child that he can compare without knowing 
exactly how many objects are in each of the 
sets. 

3. '/se two sets, easily compared as to which 
has more or fev/cr objects in it. Decide 
v/'hich so^ has mo ho or which has fe^ver, 

^ pairs r,f equivalent sets on each side of 

the boar'i. Demonstrate one-to-orte 

mat^:hin^ v/i*h short strands of yarn. 
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,TilRoron^xi \ Yui: I^mTm im-:i<s Tn'-'l-iQiiTv^- ' 
^ AM.kN T'^si:Ts ' ^ 

..nnbor o: obie^-ts ip. it, Marching acrivitios are* 
• 'id in doNolopmi; the* of ono-io-one correspon 

''ie»i.;e between pairs oi sets. 

1. Read the srory Pete v Rabbit and n^ake flannel story 
cha ract:£? rs . plus shoes, baskets and beds. Use 
the Hanne! obiects and compare one-to-one with 
thje tlannel characters, 

3. Match numerals to a number line taped to the 
floor. 

4. Make finger puppets tor the song, TivS Little* 
Chicadees. Emphasize t^"\aking puppets to fit 
fingers on one hand. This activity will show equal 
sets. 



COUNTS FPOM ONF: TO TEN 

1, Counting ac*:l-.-iues can bo included in most 

learning experiences, s ich as counting the num^ 
her of b'>ys, twirls, and children during the opeft- 
ing exercises. ».he number of tiroes a ball is 
bounced^ th^^ n'irr.b^;r of crayons in a bo?^. the 
numbor har.'l ^:iaps, f-j^.c. 

X. Fif!i/.or p;''jy > -i'^! .'i'/i'^r^ ■-:^n::;s i n.-ol ini( counting 
such as 'jr-n Ir.dians shoulrl bo included in 

Mr;(ininu ;ind ' /x';*; i^r... . 

i. .^nov/bnlls r? ri'N- '>ao'*r 'i-iti fjo nurnhMri^d frort) 
Q uu M . - r ' • ' I , 
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^- . ipj:xT[rirs v^nd cons tiu'Cts s i-.; t s from 

I • ■ . TO F'i\ f: " 

1. Use donvinoes to present terms set and equl^ti'| 
alent number. Match sets ot 1 - 5 using dot^i'^ | 
on dom.inoes. Then ask children to identify s.0f#v | 

2. Using tive small paper plates, make nwmeraitr ■?! 
on each \vith yarn. Give each child a p;late ^wii'^M 
ask him to place the correct number of tifiiSfi; 
beans, etc. 'in it. Children switch plat^^s 4nd - %l 
repeat activity, giving children a different : ' ii 
numeral each time. For a variation M k M's -i 
can be used and the child may eat them if he ■ 'i 
matches the numerals and proper artiount. ■••J 

3. Use felt pieces and fliannel board to make set§ . 
of 0 - 5 and have children identify them. Tkefi ,-^] 
have children construct their own sets. | 

4. Mark off squares on an oil cloth and affatigg 1 
different sets in each square. Prepafg a Sei*idi 1 
of cards with numerals 0 - 5. The child throws 
a. beanbag and must match the numefal 'jvith j 
the value of the set. 

■5. tjso a blank booklet made by the teadher. Havg I 
sets in strip's of different colored paper. \ 
Child cuts strips into sets and pastes into the ■. 
booklet ,star'inL{ v/iih 1 block on fifgt page aftd 
cnrlint/ v/it.h a H<:i of ^ squares on thg last 
pay/:. ::timr;ral'j arr; i.hen v/ritten to designate 
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Ask. tho chihlriM\ to o'.ijj'o ■\\^'\v I'v^'s aiul li, on 
I'o r the^o soviiuls : 

the nuivibt'r oi' liines a ball is bounced 
rhe luiniber ot" tin^o.■3 a bfl! fii\_us 
the rmn»bef oi times hands are clapped 

RECOGNIZES CARDtNAI. M;MBE:RS 0 - S 

1. - Play dominoes. As a set is matched have the 

child point to the numeral 'hia set represents. 

2. Use Book" cards or other cards with nuftierals 
only. Deal 5 cards to^each child, [.et each child, 
take a turn drawing ca rds Trbnh 'Ihe hand of a 
person to their left. Try to make pairs. If a 
pair is made, place it on the board and have the. 
child tell the numeral. The first person to riih 
out of cards is the winner. 

3. Deal number cards face down to each child arid 
yourself. Take the top card from you stack and 
place i^ in the center of ^.he table. Have the chil- 
dren identify the numeral. Each child takes a 
turn by placing his 'op card in the center of tF^ 
'."able next to your card. He must identify the 
numeral, [f a child's card matches your card* he 
'akes all carrjs played previously and places them 
at 'ho bottom of his svack. Fiventually someone 
'.'nil run out of cards. Ha o oach child count his 
cards. Th(f winner v/Ui ha c ►he most. 

1. VIuHK IS played on a r'-.'y.r'l as chilVh'(,'n are 

M'Mtfjd in a (;irf;l(!. rivtrr.o ral on apprcjpriatc Hems 
arc pa.ss(!d from' on'; ano'hfr around ihc ciroUt, 
V/h<jn fTiusic siop-i, Hvrv v/Hh numerals indicaic 



N\n\UM'a! shapo:* made of ^iaiidpapor ari-j 
uasli'vi v>n cardi. Child with eyes closed,, 
rrace» o\er numeral with finger, recognizes 
it and places cards in proper sequence^ 

0. Use Peabody Kit chips to make chains of 
certain numbers written on board. 

ORDERS THE CARDINAL XUMBERS 0 ^ 5 Ifsj 
SEQUEXCE^ ~~ ^ ■ 

1. Mix numbers in random order, Start with^ 

0 and the child completes the sequence* 

2. Numbers are placed on large pieces of paper 
and attached in seqvience to the t'lodr by the 
child. Child then hops from numbef to fluniberi 

ASSOCIATES CARDINAL NUMBERS Q ■> S WITH 
CORRESPONDLNG SE"tS ^ 

L Choose numeral from a box. Child GOUfitS 0;Ut 
that many Cheeriosor M ^. M's. He may eat 
Lhem if he i rs correct. 

2. f;so br^v/linL/ Child dov/n the numeral 

shov.'inf/ the number pins he knocked down. 

ChHd has ') pincushiOns v/hich are numbered 

1 - Iff! ulcinttH yh(i ?ippropriate number t)t 
'i\r)H !nt'> 0,/' [>in<:ushi'in an'J ,uts them \h 



IH';. • 




■\. I'ding lar^o riafoiy pins, ilu' vhiUI laslons i iu- 

appropriate imniber of pins lo ilu- inniei-i:i! bU^v-k.-i 'I 
which are each numbered. 



5. Pifterent nv:!nbei's ot irenisi aro placed on cai'd^'. 
Exa-mp!e: 5 buttons, 4 -spools. 3 rocks. Children 
record the number on each card. 

0. £ach clothes hanger has a number on it. The '^M 
child puts the appropriate number ot clothespins 

on the hangers and puts them in order. 'Wm 

m 

iDENTtFIES AX EMPTY SET AS HAVING NO M 
MEX^BERS" ~~~ ~~ ^ 

1. In making sets, encircle each set with a piece j 
, ot' yarn. Point out that one set has no objects 

and therefore, is an empty set. 

2. Indicate the numeral 0 as an empty set. 

3. A set may have no members at all. In de-.,-eiopihg 
this idea, you may refer to such sets as the set of 
cf-ayons in an empty crayon container and make 
reference to such amusing" sets as the set of 
purpl^. co.vs. tho set of live elephants in the room, 



4. Atj 7/0 earn the niitribers from 1 - 10, play a 
Bopeep u^xrnH. Carrls v/iili the numbers and one 
card 7,1'h a pi':t.irv; of liopeop, aro passerf at 
'•an'lor,',, f r.f ',n<: v. p h \hi- pjopcjop i:ard ss.tinds 
in (f'>n[, h',,''lini.^ 'fio piciurcj as Ih'- class rscif.ciS 
'hf; rhyrn':. Tfifn li'-pccp r^al I s for shc<;p nurnbo r I 
;uid -i', on Mr';l Hil tf)(f sfii-:<:|) ;u'(- in ordn f. Af'r-r 
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calls n( raruioru and 'shev?p fiiul (heir right 
place. Tins helps check on recognition of 
nun\tM-als as svoll as sequence. 



f ECQCiNIZES CARDINAL XUNtBERS 6 ^ 10 

■ V[ 

1. Play hopscotch using beanbags to toss to 
corresponding numbers, 

2. Bowl with railk cartons. The child must tell 
th<5 numeral written on the ones he khOeks 
down. 

3. Use the song Ten Littlj Indians" usifig 
. number cards as the song is sung. 

4. Play number lotto. A child chooses a number 
out of a box and calls it for the oth^r playefS 
to mark on their board. 

5. Vlake two sets of cards • one will have thg 
numerals 0 - 10, and the other will have th$ 
sets on ihern. The child spreads out the Sgts 
and then choose^ a numeral and matches the • 
t'^/o cards. 

Have soMp cans v/ith numbers on them from 
.1 - 10. ',ct, student.-; co^nt out beads, 
toni^uf: dnprossors. f^tc. , and place Jn the can* 

ri ;>lfir:r» of rnhH> inu tape on the cornor 
of :i pr^y board and rnh> n a numeral on fho 

Childrrjn *>})nn plu^rj thr» drislunahwl nufti- 
b'-r ()\ on »he bo^ird. 

11 
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Knch child recoive.^j > ^.-ai'dr^. T'p.orio a ro pUcecl 
in sequence - 10 onlvM leav in^: ,\ace.- (ov missii 
nun^eraio. Phe t-irst child lake:? v-.: the stack. If 
he needs the card to cof^iplete :h.o 2-10 :?equenG^ 
he uses ir. It he does not \i6e it. 'ne •.nits it Face 
up nexc to the stack. The nexi child ir.ay 
vise the discai^ded card or draw a new one. 
Duplicates are discarded as plaving progresses. 
The one. to complete the sequence wins. 




ASSOCIATES CARDINAL NUMBERS c 
COR R ES PONDING SE7'S 



10 WITH 



1. Match sets pictured on one card with set on 
another card. 



L'se sets of objects having like members; blocks, 
paint brushes, crayons, scissors. Identit'y objects 
as belonging to a group. hJxample: This is a 
group of blocks. We call this a set. 

Recognize sets according to color, size, textuf©, 
shapf. '.'.'eight. anr| length. 

Di'-J*. rib ite a handful of buttons \o each child in 
'hp yr-vup. Sort buttons into subsfits by style, 
or color. 



4. 



ffa.«; ';hil'i mai"; a yi;i. fo r ekarr, p'. e , of ^ obje<;t.^Ji 
hov.' r,-.ar;y v/zr/s ho can rt.'i/rouo a ^)■.■^in se' 
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I .T deok ot' cards! (minus face oat-cU and 
aces I, C!\ild!-on take a card oft' lUc^ stack. 
One u-!th rhe highest nuiTiei-al l:akes all the ' • 
cards -Jicked at that time. Winner has the 
most cards >vvhen counted. J: 

Give a set of cards on which groups of ofejeisfcilf' 
representing numerals 1 - 10 have b^eri • '1 

The child is to arrange them in order fy^&m -I 

1-10. ■ 

Ntake se^ eral sets of number cards for the : 
nurr.bers from 1 - 10 by sewing the apprQpri4&t- 
number of buttons on each card. No two cards ' 
for the same number should have the same 
arrangement of buttons. Have the child put 
cards shosving like sets together. 

Allow the children to make posters for various 
numbers. The numerals are placed on the 
poster, and the child cuts objects to corre- 
spond with the numeral. 

The child notes the numeral to determine the 
number of nails to band on each board. Each 
board has 10 nails, but to identify the numer- 
al 7, a rubber band will be placed around 
nails. 

A child -akes a numeral card and "builds" 
'h«-: n'irr;ber ; n froii^ of each sat of dots or 
nvimnrals. 
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>!! i-.iv-b. ! v.iw 1 ! i Ill- 



Child pla>.-i-s app.i' 
amtmnt maiv-horf ;ho ■uip.u'ra! .mi ; i i-i-o i furik. 
F^'or follow -\ip iho toaclKM may sav. 'Which 
free has ilu> lewedt appU'S ' T!u' lu.o.st ' These 
two ti-oo.^ haw hovy tnany apples bet\vi<i.«n them'"' 

A child clips as n^any paper c!ip-j to each 
square) as the nun-ieral shows hitn. 



ORDERS THF: cardinal NTMBERS c - 10 IN 
SEQUENCE ^ 



The child inserts the appropriate numbers of 
golf tees into each number line and orders 
them from b through 10. 

Th6 child places numbered clothespins on a 
clothesline in sequence. 

Cut 3-inch squares of construction or 
colored tag. Connect -^'ith tape as shown below* 



M 

m 

rn 



Give one s'rip 'jach oi se eral children, l-fave 
the ch'Idrcn h'/'imy the; .strips arran^e them- 
solve.:! in or'I'T- ' ror; ;<;v/os' fo rriOit squares. 



Discvs s?:s^ c f iuoNOi ,oc;[CAL OR 1)1-: i; ov V^S^ 

1. Ra^'r.ei' !han using a book at story time, tlie 
teawhe:- tvualit tell the children a siory based 

on ihevr own activities during the day starting . 
wiih. Once upon a time there were fifteen 
children who came to school and had tun, 
though they worked hard all morning. First 
rhey . . . . ^ . J 

This should be done in the spirit of fun. but 
as the teacher reviews the day's activities it 1 
serves as a technique for memory training ;i 
and review o: certain learnings, as well as ; 
an aid- m helping children establish a s^tise^ 
of sequence and order. It also gives the • 
children answers to mother's question when 
she asks^ What did you do in school today?" 

2. Picv-res may be placed in sequential order 
as stories are read or told. 



PECCjCjy.lZE . STHAIGFIT AND CURVED LINES 

L 'Js'.n;/ iadi/Ki'ial jumping ropes, children }• 

arrangf^ rope in a straight line, They then | 

rT:a>e a zirn'.ci and nore the difference i^ebA/ggn ; 

a s^^raiuh* and curv/^d line, j 

iJisc is^ ♦h'l rr;fianin^ (j{ a pathway. Ask tho ! 
' ^:^!!dr^•r ^-xr^lorr; rriakinL( [)ai.hway.s with 

*hoir bo<iy, and riotermino whothc^ 
'hr^ ».h"y :nh\' ft is straight, curved, 

/.rj'/.hj^, r;i fhr^Mi l.o usn difforrint ^ 

'iUf'-. 'hr..r body <o makf |;at fjv/a y :-i . j 
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body tt> nuaivo inai^y diitorcni KmuIs ol'pnlh,^ 
as tliey Cc\n. 



I;a(:e in ihe voar. many o{" tho clnUh\»n will bo 
ready Yor and cMijoy nia?.e ' ganu^s. 

Using string or yarn, make a simplt? closed 
curve on the rug - large enough tor all rhe 
children to see easily as they sit around th** 
rug. At one spot around the curve, place some 
object to represent a home. Using two members' 
of the .«ma'l! wooden or plastic set ot people, 
give each a name, e- g. . Jean and Sharon. FHit 
these two at different spots on the curve. 



Jean 




Sharon 



nouse 

This is Jean and this is her home, ^ 
Can Jean ^o home without passing Sharon? 
Show me how she could do it, 

I-et the string/ or yarn lie at random on the 
rug fortTiing a path. Place Jean" at one end 
of the path and hnr home and a tree at the 
other. Scjmewhere between put another 
hoiise (or Sharon. 
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Jean i s ta/ i ng this paf.h to yet 
to he r horr.c v/hi': h i s o r by 
' fu,» t r fM » . S ; I ;» r o n ! i / ^: s i n I h i s 
Hf'w hoMSf:. ^;ari fnan follov; the 

lia -it Sha/'r/n ^ h'^/.c ^ Slio^/ r/Mi. 
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1. There ^vere owce iowv dogs, hlach dog had a 
cat, each cat had a rat. aiul each rat had a 
mouse. How ir^any mice wore the re (fovir^ 
Was the ser ot ir.ice eqviivalent to the set 

ot* cars ' tyes^ 

2. 6a the table is a set of bottles and an equlv* 
alent set of straws. There are 8 bottles. 
How many straws are there? (eight) Is thei-e 
a straw for each bottle"' (yes) 

3. Six toy soldiers are on the table. Six toy 
.guns are on the floor. Is the set of guns 

equiv.-alent to the set of soldiers'!^ (yes) 

4. How many balloons are in a set of balloons 
which is equivalent to a set of 7 children? 
fse -.en) 



UNDERSTANDS THE MEANING FOR MORS 
THAN, [.F.SS THAN> THE SAME AS 

1. t;se M M 3 or other small candies. Each 
child receivpjii a specific number. What 
happony v/h*^;n some are eaten Are there 
mo re o r 1 ess ' 

^ . L s 0 a d s *. o rn a/- ^• s ? V s . lie c i d e w h 1 c h 
yroup has more or less, 

'« <Mvn ^';i^:h ohi!d an ufieoual set of nuts and 

f''*'^'^- I'^i* 'hr.^rr scrfw t.hri nuts into the boltfj* 
A . //)\\\\\ did you \\:x'.'f: rr.oro of or less than 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



I, Play !)tHvlina uaiuo. <\\[\y\ laUi^s hi.s (urn 

to ki^ock clown iho I t Iumi v'^niuts the 

pins knocked down, poiiur? lo itve numeral and 
counts out the color chipr^ lu* tuunLs to show his 
score. At'ter^'»ach child cets a turn, you com- 
pare the color chip chains to soe who has more 
and who has less. 

5. Each child draws ? numeral from a bag and 
counts out that number oi cereal pieces. The 
number of items that other children have are 
compared. Who has more than anyone elsei? 
Who has less 

6. Give each child t\vo boxes. Tell him to put more 
'colored cnips in one and less in another. The 

teacher fills a box and the child compares 
his amount with that or' the teacher's. 

m 

(. Ask the child to watch while beads are dropped,*^ 
one by one. into two containers simultaneously. ^ 
Ask him to verbalize about the results. Do th^ M 
containers have the same amount of beads? ^ 
Why or why not'' ^ 



iDEXTIFiFiS CO NCEPT OF VOi/JME: FUl.f., 
4A [j'-FCIJ. AND F MPTY 

I. lia.vfi 'jhreft glasses of chocolate miik» one , full, 
one half- full and onr; wif.h a smaii bit in the 
bot?:oni of the ^la.ss. I>irin^ a mefH» and upon 
oorr;:).' ion of ifw ajoal. con'.par^- '//hat happons 
v/hon onf drink s iho^ rniW . 




Wcikc pvuUiing ai\d haN^^ v.'luMroi^ !u*lp with 
pourir.v^, beatiuji. etc. Fill a D\k\o cup I'lill 
and leave one empty. Con^ipare the two cups 
one is lulT one is "ennpiy. " Have the childi'^^te^l 
eat son^e pudding from thei:* cups until it,is^^ 
hall full and call attention to the fact that 
hall is gone and half is still there. I|itrQ;duq'|; 
the word half- full, This can be done rnore ^ v^v^ 
than once to attain the concept of fulir- .half- 
full, and empty. 

Using three cups, pour Kool-aid into tAVOt oii:^. 
^ full, one half-tull, leave one empty and hav<b ^1 

the children show and tell about each Qci6 uslnf^| 
the three terms.* Have the children lift jihe . /1| 
cups to compare the difference in weight, '-| 

3. Pretend to have a lemonade stand* fh^ 

teacher will be the one who is selling lemoft- | 
ade. Tell the .ehild ren, This glass is fllll«' 
Pour the water and show them. Have th^m 
say i'/s full. Pour some out and say, 'Now 
it s half-fuil. " They say the words, "hali-fulh 
Pour it all out and say. 'It's empty/" Have 
the children repeat. Next fill several glasses 
but leave some empty, and some half ^ full. 
Asi' . Is yours full, half-f'uil. or empty''"' 
The chil'i answf^rs. If he ^loe.sn't know, t^ll 
h:rn. Tell ^.hem you dm going to sell lemon- 
a^ie . , ri each child slips of paper say \t , 
•V. ar.'i I'jf . Place i he same amounts by the 
g!assf;s '>f 7/ater. The child must say, 'Til 
ha-.r* a lilass or nnn that is half-full. A 

fui; i> >ins :s 10c, halt glass and one ^hat 

err,r>M/, (,^1 ihfi children \a>n turns. 

■■if';\\ti-j ''jrrtofia'h'. (Kool-aid can (j/! usod in- 
Q -i ^ <: a ' 1 o : 7/ a t (\ v . ) 
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; .ill ihe Iumv;^ i riU , * svio^oVl v ups in llii' 

hadirub lo taik .About i In s conci'fM.- 

.4. Using clear v^!ai<ses with colored water, have 
the children pour the water iiuo the' glasses 
first L\ilL then halt-full, then etiipty. It wovUd 
be helpful if a funnel is a\*ailable. 



}' g^ OHMS A NEW SET BY JOINING TWO SISTS 

I. Have a set of 2 or 3 sheet and 2 dr 3 cows 
identified as "he sets to be used today. 

You have had fun using these small wooden 
fart-n animals and the blocks. Today, let's 
pretend these blocks which I'll put on the 
rug will form a fence around a pasture. 
We" I! put the sheep ir - the pasture. 
Mr. Brown, the farmer, has milked his cows 
this morning and is now taking them to the 
pasture join the sheep. 



1 

m 

e 



m 

m 



Bill, v/i!l you please jpen the gate so that 

the cows car. ioir; th^ sheeo'' 

V; hen v; e ! ' . : r. one s n ' • ; h an o t he r . ^.v e* f o r m 
a n e v^' 

V/ha* Hr- ^hf' ^H'rn o; »his nrw srJ ' (Kach 

n-etwbf^.r r, ^n* sh'^jj-; and each rnembor 

'-^''^'i-'- '-'I •/ < ' Mvro will fnany 

'r)'.)*,r' ir..' ^ ' I ,r.» iM;rw»d ' ;i. nnllu* r , 
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one siM' ol' blocks [o i\\\o[\wv set of , blocks-;]? 
one Bet ot saad shovels to a set: of --^^-^^ 
sand pails ; ;-^| 

a set of brooms to a r^et of tiAops i^H 
a set of new gan^es to the sot of old onis5| 

SUBTRACTS A SUBSE T FROM A GIVEN SET 

U Pvit a group of wheeled toys together in A 

group and ask to have the set described. Shov^;] 
che set of cars without moving them from 
the la rge r set* . 

Is this set of cars a subset of these 
wheeled toys (yes i 

Can we remove these cars from the 
set of toy£i (yes) 

P\x\\ ^he cars to one side, off 'he rug, biit 
do not take them entirrily av/ay. 

V/hat set do M/e have remaining here Oh 
■he niy ^thf» othor whee'ed ^oysl 

'.Vo call this the remaining set, The 
r^»mainini4 ^^^^ i tho set that is left 
v/r; remove a subset from the set '^e 

h 1 ; ''I rr^ri in tfiff ro^rn ' un form th'i oritjincil 
' . ii" . f ' ' r iM no I'd ' ar. f;'* ^ fto ^ hi I d r*; n 
^o. f, J ^' v/o ri' .'i ri'.'i for t fie ' r ;.t'; I. i vi I y 
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MOTOR SKII/LS br: V E hO PM FCNT 

Shows spatial judgment in obstacle course 
Bounces and catches a ball 
Responds to rhythms with body movements 
Controls the brush and paint 

Manipulates clay into forms and objects 
Uses crayons with control 
Pastes using one finger 
Uses scissors with control 

Reproduces patterns by color, shape and size 

Works a puzzle of ten or more pieces 

Jumps obstacles, landing on both feet 

Walks a balance beam forward without "stepping off 

Reproduces shapes, circles, square, triangle, rectangle; without a sample 
Strings small beads and paper forms 

Hits a target with a bal\ oo^ tjeanbag (4 out of 5 times) 
Claos or marches in time vVith music 

Follows left to right progression in tracking and drawing most of the time 
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M OTOR SKILLS nCV Rlx^PMrR^ (CotM ituicn 



Follows a sequence of. holes when lacing. 
.rollow3 a sequence ot dots to maUe an ohjeot. 

Identiaes and reproduces these motions: walk. run. march, hop. jun 

roll on mat. bend. turn. 
Hops on both teet. on one toot. 

Includes .major body parts and features in drawing a person. 

Walks alone up and down stairs one foot per step. 
Folds and creases paper three times. 

Works from top to bottom in visual motor activities when directed. 
Prints first name correctly. 

Pours liquids and solids such as rice and oand. 



4 



Ho 
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BEST COPY AVAILASLE ' ' ^A;^'^ 

^jjM^:^ SPATIAL ^vv>c,^\ i : x i; J x_jli:isr£. ^ • ■ 

L A cliild's t'ii-ar t-neasuring instrvunent is ivH'':'.$ 
o\vt\ body. Make a path with two rows Ot" 
chairs lo see if the child can n^ove alohgr 

the path without touohing the chairs. Dpa'w 

two lines six feet long and six inches apart ^ 
to see if the child can \valk between the . ..■ ' 
lines without stepping on them. 

2. Place two yardsticks at different heights 
resting on blocks or chairs. Let childten 
guess whether they can step over each 6n^ 
easily without touching. Let them find out 
by trial and error. Change heights fot* each 
child. \'ary the action by crawling under 
and sliding under on back and stomach. 

3. L'se old bicycle or automobile tires for 
stepping and juniping in and out, crawling 
through, running around, etc. 

+ . L'se empty plastic bottles to make a path 
12 feet long and one foot v.-ide, with bottles 
Two feet apart. Children are to walk through 
sr.a/e fashion v/iihout (-rrjcKing them o-.-er. 

>. P:a-e a loni/ ropo or old plas'ic garden hose 
in sna^f; fashion on 'ho floor tor jumping 
.'rorr: spacf! 'o space. 

Blor;.s. classroom furni''.; rr;. a balance beam. 
hv^'- and /or Larrcls 7ir<- olacod for 

;'of('.,nL^ an ob.sl.aol.' ';o;r-,'r. 1 hf; children go 
'jn-u'r, aroMiid or 'hro;yh as '.hf; 

<■ •'' <'' Oi t tii; oljs 'ai \ (■ s '(■■' "J" •> ' -J 



!3»^ that the .^lavei-.-i u-nlk. .s(o|) (Ufi-. crawl, 
or roll \incle!-. through, and run around. 
Ht> re a r e d o v. 1 w a y s o b s t a o I e m a v be u s o- d : 



blocks CO go o\ e r 
chai r to oo unde r 
rope tied to -:o o\ e r 
rope tied to eo under 
hoops to era'.'.! throiu'h 



block s to go a round' 
rope in jagged shapes 

to walk on 
mat to roll ac ross 
wagon to get in and out 



of 



BOUNCES AND CATCHES A BALL 



1. 



Have the children in their own space do as 
many things; uith their own ball as they can. 
without losing control ot it. This can be done 
whiie standing or while seated. Stress keeping 
control o: the ball. At the word "FREEZE" 
each ch-'.d holds the ball and stops in what- 
ever 00 or ion he may be.' 



Since bear, bays are easier to control than 
baL g. lea mint; to ^oss and catch bean bags 
precede acr. i-ies with balls. 



m 



Children 'r.n fef,.; ,>( catching a large ball 

by first r.a ina it roLed to them. Use unde r- 
inila'ed yy-.-. oall-i rnal' e for easier catching. 
Sho-v -:h::'lrf^r )vr>: \<, throw the ball underhand 
a'Vi , (! ,-■ .-I',.;. year olds should be able 

'o •\.v,->: :h a ball with HO"',, accuracy. 
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I M < o qanu* s i n o I . i nj4 





b 



Hand -eye coordination needs development, . . 
and here are oome ways to help improve it: V 

Ci\'e each child a large ball and suggest •■'l 
things chey can do with it in their own spdce: 
Can you bounce the ball'.^ Can you bounce it ; 
more ^han once'^ See how rtiany times you J 
can bounce It. Can you throw the ball up 
and le^ it bounce and catch xi"^ Work on any- • 
thing you can do with the ball, keeping it in ] 
your own space. • ] 

Other suggestions might be: 'Get yourself 1 
at a low level and hold the ball at high leveh 
Can you hold the ball with different parts of 
your body - Pol! the ball against a wall and J 
see if you can catch it v/hen it rolls back to 
vow. Hoi; '\fi bail, run and try to catch up 
vath ar.-i pic> m:;. Can you roll the ball j 
and run ahead of i i ' 

t'^'ay has>e»ba!L Criiidren stand in a circle i 
v/i^h a 'ar;/r. v/as»e 'y^n. They bounce the ball ' 
J n * ' .» • r J ' : f j a s " *. , i 
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. ' ihe child aiwl i!iro\v ih<' bn IicIw/.n lo liiivi so 
he can Ccilch it beluro i: bouiivH»,< luoro fhan 
once,^ G rachiallv \^\o\c larihor au.iv .met iliruvv 
the ball hu* him u> oaichr' 

10« Demonsi r^nte liow to bvumce a bnl! once and 

carch ii. Have children take tiu'iij? bovmCing and 
catching a balL Then shu-.v them !io\v io bounccii 
a ball to someone else and let them divide into 
pairs, bouncing the bail to each, o^' :\ 



Play a gann? in which ch:lclren rrr. a circle 
wii'h one child in the cenU^r who it, ' This 

child bounces the ball toward a child and calls 
hi.^ -naine. It the child succeeds ;n catching the 
ball on one bounce, he becomes i^ 

With fhe group formed in partners, and one 
ball each )air, suai^est that /..tjv: 

- roll the ball back and forth :o each other 

- bounce ^he ball to each other 

• thrr;w and catch wr.h each o^her 

- le* one partner roll ^he ball ayamst a wall and 

* hi: he V r:afA:h i \ 

on'j partner ^hro^^■ 'iio ba:: up in the air 
dnrl 'hf ')?her iry '(j ca'ch i' '^r the fi rsl 
' J o ! I n f : or a r i y ;.t y h f.i a n 

ffie l';;i 11 bac/ and for'h 'o each other 

* «*y ^'"^fj 'he ba'.! :n -xh r'.any ways as 
p'jssibl»' Vv'i'h 'lir-'ir io':* "*:al>''! trao'^nu) 

* ''V ■■*5.'iui b;i:: 'h^i.r •^ar\^^'rs v.ith one fool 

* 'i.^-^iru' ffu' b;i ■ 'o '.'I'rif p;i r.^' r s 7/ith 1 hi^ 
o'i^sldH Ml a Ai^fi i/,sidf«: '.v!'*none 




BEST COPY mum 

R g::; PON PS MVTI^NIS^ ^^T^'" 

MO\\\\ tE:N Fs . ™ • Jf^ 

1. Give ample oppcvrtunity in opening and closifig^ 
acn\ities for responding to rhythms using 
tapes, records and drum beats. 

2. Play music with different tempos for ma.rclvi#g|| 
wa'king. hopping, running, skating, etc. Dis^ ir^^ 
cuss the mood of this music and how it makeS-r^ 
your body feel. I...et children suggest appro- ^'^^ 
priar.e body movements. 

3. \'ary speed of body movements, as talking, 
running, marching, fast and slow. 

4. i.et children pretend to be animals and 
imitate their movements to music, i.e., 
rabbit, or kangaroo hopping, horse galloping, 
e'.ephant lumbering. 



CONTROLS THE BRUSH AND PAINT 



1. Sho'.v children hov/ to hold the paint brush 
as they holrl a crayon and to grasp it fairly 
ciosf; to tho bri.stle.s. Demonstrate ho'jv to 
pM' ^lic paint on in strc;l<es fnot scrubbing 
ba':> an^! :or».h) and liow to wipe excess paint 
i n s ; d': ^ h^' can to a voi r| f| r i ppi ng . 

if., ^lhi\f\rt*(i should ha.*' -nany o[)pnrtyn' ris to 

,o;a)/j^ f'/OM'ly and f: vcrx^ \ '/f)\ y , Mncoura>4(i covnr- 
iny :\ i HiMoK ^hf paf>er wiMi [^aint a.s f)o,s- 
-^i^)'''. \:rfi;* f;o!ors to two, Mirec?, or foitr 



BEST COPY flVAlUBLE 

\. Some c\\\\i\vci\ luav iie^nl a sample lo uoi vuV 

idea of wliai i(> do, Moweve r , a s s(.>(>n as ihe * 
. sample is conipleie. h shoidd bo rt.MiU)ved ft'om 
the \ iev^* oi' the child reiv 

MA N[PU[^ \TF :S C1.AV into forms and OBJinCTS 

l\ Let children squeeze clay until it is soft enough 
to play with. Ask children to make one or mofe 
of the following iten^cs: snake, small balls, pot. 
snowman, plate. 

2. Children love to use a rolling pin to roll out 
clay. Clay may be pounded into a ball." flattened', 
rolled out, and cut in shapes with cookie cutfcefs, 
jar co'vers. pan lids. Children may put a paper 
doll on clay to trace around with a blunt edge 
scissors. 

3. Vlany opportunities for playing with clay. Only 
through a viriety of experiences can control of 
the material be gamed. 

^ f'- ^ CKA VONS v . ! TFf C ONTI^OL 

Teaoh ^hn ;orrr'^:* v/ay n( holdin.L; a crayon be- 
tween tfirj 'h'lrnb and .sr'cond finj^er with" first 
finder r(js*:mj; ^nu, 

rs^ -jxpf* r 'in^: f s may !h» fr^-o [)lay - scribbling 

Ira' ;n'^ ar.s/vl ^ ^'rr. w I a ' s , drav/iny a linn within 
a S[)a<'o bf''7;r'''n .rir'S. \t'd<\V\nii, a doifed lin<! 



I. 



3. 
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• and dravvlng geortietric shapes will help to ^ 
develop control of the crayon and to give ' 
form to their drawings. 

4. Ample opportunity for frequent crayon 
experience should be provided. 

*■ 

PASTES USING ONE FINGER 

1. Make a paper chain for Christmas using 
strips of colored paper. Children paste loops 
to make chains. 

2. Make Indian head dress for Thanksgiving. 
Give children strip of brown paper and & 
strip of colored paper for feather. Have 
children color Indian designs on the bfown 
strip, then fold colored strip lengthwis^^ an4 
cut rringe. Open and paste on head dress. 
Staple band together. 

3. Make Rudolph for Christmas. Give dliidfeh 
one half sheet of large brown constftiGtiofi 
paper. Have them fold and cut off a triangle 
on the two bottom corners. Give children two 
small black squares and one red sq\la*fe for 
eyes and nose* Also give them two long 
black strips which can be cut into antlers* 
The children then paste on the eye^, nose, 
and antlers. 

4. ^Jlng the "Thumbkin" song, as you paste. Re- 
minr] the children that the pointer finger is 
the r^nly finger they need to nne when pasting 
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5. Use pas^e to make a house with wiudows , :d6o^s/ \5j 
roof and chimney - made Troni ditierent shapes, 

USES SCISSORS A'lTH CONTROl. ■% 

1. Use spring-type clothespins' in picking up c^fdS 
and const i-uction paper to strengthen finger 
muscles, and to practice cutting action. Ugg the 
double handed scissors for assisting children 
having difficulty with cutting. 

2. Feeding the paper into the scissors'? while the 
child cuts simplifies the process for some 
children. 

3. Newspaper is ideal for learning to cut fringe 
and to cut on a line. Use six inch square scrap 
paper for rounding corners and learning how td 
cut curved edges and circ.tjs. 



Mg'ROPUQES PATTERNS BY COLOR. SHAPE 

AND %Wtr 



I. Make a paper chain for Christmas. Give each 
child five strips each of green and red paper. 
Have children paste the strips into loops, fnakiftg 
a chain with alternating red and green loops, 
follov/ing a model made by the teacher. 

I. L'se Playskool beads. Have beads strung in a 

pattern you v/iah tht; child to reprodtice, Hold the 
child's set and thf: model next to each other 3o 
th<» child can check his work. You mij^ht. also be- 




gin a pattern and ask the child to CQulinue r'^^ 
it on his own. Then lei him select iw^ Col6!|?^i| 
SLnd create his own pattern. Repeat the ItdtiM^t^^ 
using beads of different shapes. 
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3. Flannel board can be used to make; 4 
using alternating pieces of felt (rafebitr ##pl|!.5^ 
rabbit, applet Ask the child to copy the " ''^ij 
pattern using a model and then without a mDdi#i|l 

4, ' Ask children to color a sequence of circlfeS 

to match a model presented by the teachef. ! 

0. Make a row- with four colored candies. Give 
each child an assortment of candies to choose 
from, Can he make the same pattern asyouf.^7!f 

o, L'se toothpicks or popsicle sticks to make 
shapes and have child reprodi^oie the patterft 
and design. 



WORKS A PUZZLE OF TEN OR MORE PIECES 

1. Various puzzles can be used. First 'observe 
It r:h[\ri can put together puzzles of si^ or 
ti^ht pieces, 

2, Le^ the child see the completed puzzle first* 
Help him place pieces by pointing out 

c o ! o r , H ha pe and obj ec t cues. 

Preson^. a facfi cut into ^hr'oe parts or a 
syrnryrioai object cut in half. Have the child 
a^. sornblo ^ho pieces. 
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pioiures s^cmcmwI f>;uMs .uul havt> (dr. child 

assemble ii while he rcM'or8 lo ihe iduiifical. 
xinciit pi^.Mu re. 

There are nK\ny main pulati\*e pviz'/.le8 and games 
which teach sipaiial relations. Set up shapes with 
color cubes and have the chilci duplicate the 
torm. lise pvi/.zles and ganu^s which require 
judgments as to torm. size and placement: 

Children also like to make their own 
puzzles. After a child has put his puz- 
zle togetl^er. he then likes another 
child to try it. 



JUMPS OBSTAC!.F.S. La a DING ON BOTH FEET 

1. Put a balloon or bean bay betweennf. child's 
knees and tell hirr. not ;o let it fall. This will 
keep knees* together and the child will jump 
with both feet at ^.he same time. 

2. L'sing a balance beam. ha\'e children jump over 

landing on both fof^^ 

{. Play rump i.ho Brno'^- - gradually increasing 

width n( ♦hf! *'x<> ropes Nntil tho children got 
Mieir fen? Svo' bry:aMse ^hny can no longer jump 
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walks a balance bfiam fo uvv ak f) wit hout 
stf:pping off 



1. PretcM-\i! games are tun on the balance beann. 
Protend that you are on a bridge or a tight-, 
rope walker in the circus. 

1. Put footprints in two colors on the balance 
bean-\ so children can get the idea of alter- 
nating steps. 

5. L'se a pain':ed line or one made with masking 
tape. Tell the child to pretend he is a tight- 
rope walker and walk forward on the line 
placing one root directly in front of the other. 

4. Ffold an object at eye level at the end of the 
line and hav-e the child walk with arms out- 
stretched and eyes focused on the object* 

3. Children should also practice walking back- 
ward and sideways maintaining balance. They 
may work vvi*h partners, holding hands as 
one wal>s forward and the other backward. 

^. '>)rnbine v.'ith learninL; acti\'ity on shapes by 
ha/LHur children walk large geometric figures 
d rawn r ^an^d on \hn f". oo r, 



i:!'. PH oi Jil f A PFS; SUHil ' sq uare, 
T R[A>;rr .1:"^ f:ctang f .F 

1. \^r'x:' ,f^ 'racing aro'ind cardboard shapes. 
F h»'ri M -riv/ 4vj s fiar>^i s re o hand. 
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BfST COPY AI/AIUBLE 

1. DonH^nslrate !unv lo i!i\uv ov \\\\{\\ a free 

(triangle with small ^squai'r* (or i roo (rimk), or 
a snowman (3 circles). I'hon ha\o the child 
draw this, 

3. Trace shapes on newsprint and then match them 
by outlining with a pencil. 

4. Let the child reproduce the shape by copying. 
Late r the shape can be made from memory. 
The use of the blackboard is ideal for drawing 
shapes. 



STRINGS SMALL, BEADS AND PAPER FORMS 

L Start with two different objects. Have them 
placed alternately on a string. 

E. Necklaces can be made for parties by stringing 
straws, paper shapes and macaroni. 

3. Stringing beads is excellent training for coordin-^ 
ation and also helps in discerning shapes and 
discriminatms^ colors. 



HITS A TARGET V/f TH A BAL?. OP B EANBAG 
4 O CT OF 5 TfMES 

.Oi . i^fj otlcioth into sections and write a numeral 
in ea^ih. Child ^hrov/s f^oanbae^ in one section 
and m'is' [f^]] '\]fi numoral, '>r ho can toll tho. 
nurr'^r^i; and ' h r-r.v t.hr: *r;ag ir.W; ♦h;.t' section. 

v/i»h n-irnora is on :L Ha.f; airn ba^^s at 




T:v.' n\ bear.bavirf abo\o, bolow. iiisUli* and 
ov.: SI ie litu^s on gyni wall or floor. 

Cur botion^ oi't a pUitstio milk varton and use 
as a scoop to catch beanbags. 

MaKe a hole in the center of a large flower* 
Throw beanbag through the hole. This activity 
.^an be •. aried by throwing the beanbag through 
a c lo'A'n 3 mouth. 

/ 





£L££li:!i'__MMChfE:s in time with music 



.1-1. e '-ailrlren pretend to be drum majors in 
a hand. 



;-^'ay rr. isi .. Discuss the mood of the music 
and ho-.v ;t ma'-es your body feel. Then have 
rr-r.e rhy'dimically to music. 



\\'\'^^\ ;'.a4-. for V; ashinyton' s Birthday in 

!• r i-'i ar.d march arounrl v/aving thcrn in 

'i/Ti" a oa'rio'ic march. 
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ins» r'ipion' s from thf) kitghon such 
t 'i'/. s:;oor:s. and lids, an-l have a rhythfn 



^fST copy mimu 

in a iirovi|) r ii^; .1 v-irclo i.ipiMn^ *luMr hands on 
the lloor, st.iiMin^ slou'.y. ;ap;>inc !asu»r. \\\cn 
sUnvinu down .mai:'.. Kei^t^n [h\< '^c\cvci\ (inies 
for sho^'t intor\als. 

The same' procc^ss :s used wwh '!ie I'eei doing 
the unupini:;. After the ciiildron ha\c» v;ained some 
experience t ry ha . in^a them tap with one toot: 
and o n e ! 1 a n r 1 5 i m ; 1 1 : a n e o u s ! y . t h e n b o 1 1 1 feet 
and both hands, then *he le:'^ fo..v. and rii^ht 
hand, etc. 

Sing or chant. This is what I can do Every- 
body do it too. 

As the son^ is sung, the leader does \'arious 
things to the rhythn^ ot the n>e!ody. repeating 
ihe activi::y rhroughout ^.he verse. For orivmple: 
[i ^he acti\'ity is to clap hands, the song or 
chant would v^o as follows; 

This IS what [ can do. 

'^•l^p> iclapi 'clap' 'clap^ 

fv. rry h«.)dy d ^ i ^00. 

'-•'^P '^'lapi ic:a:. U:lap) 

^'•^^ Mkj sor:i is :-e'U*a'od. a new activity 
D u I : as ; u :i \ t ) t n J ' ' r r, ^ • * ^ .\i is used. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Fo:.:.o\\ s i.F;:i-^ T t o Ricin' pr c k; iu-is sion in 

TRAv .KING AND DRAWING MOS^r F TV\E TIME ' 

1. DiMu- a series of dots on (he blackboarcL 
Be^j'.n with a green dot and oiul with a red 
do^ The child connects the dots moving 
from green (go) to red (stop). The same 
activity can be done vising an acetate folder. 

2. Place -3 objects in a row on the table. Identify 
objects trom left to right. Then have the 
^^hi'd natne each object frot^i left to right. 
'■Vher. he gets to the end of the row, say, 

Tnis is fhe last object. This is on the right 
side. Repea'^ the procedure* Then cover or 
remo'.e objects and have hini tell the correct 
seqvience. 

Use sequential picture cards. The child 
places 'hem in correct order and then works 
from left to right as he tells the story. ' 

4, This ^an\e provides practice in learning left 
and r:^h* direction as well as learning parts 

'riu brjdy. The children stand scattered. The 
^;a:r.^:r r^ni^ht show the chilflren (by turning 
hnr bacr' ^hem and raising her hand) where 
':.f:\r v:j.'M hand is ;ind ha\'e thetri raise their 
r : j; r. ^ r; a ? : d . She can r e m m d t h r ; m e •/ cry no v/ 
and 'rut- vhich :iido is ri^ht or left , As 
*f''i':i^M' ui.r^s instructions, s\ich as, 
i v't i yo'i r ri 'd;ht hand , ' t hr; children try to 
■ ' ' ' • r d I rr*c ^ i on s . 

1 ' ■ ;> yr. V r i yh^ foot 

• ^''t . . ' o your r i ^ht 

s K.'i" M you r r i t^h^ Fi.'^ nd 



'''' ''"^ miLA,,, 

iwvn to v^MM' rii^ht 
put your IkuaJ vm vour I'l^^h! !un 
pull vour right ear 
point lo t!u» riiiht 

After chiUlrep. have had plenty ot experience with 
right., do the same things with left. When they 
are secure with each, the instructions can com- 
bine the two. E'xpect progress to be slow, 
spread over the year, not learned in a day* 

FOf.:.OWS A SCQl'ENCE OF HOLES WHEN LACING 

L Gi/en' shapes, circle, triangle, square and 

rectangle with outlines having a series of holes, 
the child car. lace around the object. 

2. This acti-.*ity can be used to make a valentine 
for mother or a potholder, etc, 



FOLLOWS A SEQUENCE OF DOTS TO MAKE AN 
OBJECT 

L Children randomly ma.--^ do'.s on a piece of 
p a e r . T h o y ♦ h e n c o n n n c t ♦hem. 

2. Ch'.ldrcr -onnnc^ do-s on a prepared dor. -lo-dot 
:):-.^';rif. *: nf»y *h^T; -.o.o;- v/,*h:n sha:;os of 

* r,p OM L . r.n . 
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"o' . I -f :i J or»n' ; : i o'M . 
■pv^f^rw'd do' 'o-do* r;r:^urf;.s. 



r. L o' r f» n : ' :i •/ , w 



BEST copy mtmit 



KOI.!. ON MAT. BRND. TURN ' 



1. Diroc- 'ho ohiid to hop first on one foot, then 
on the other toot, and then on both feet. Make 
sure he uses both hands for balance and that 
one IS no: held rigidly while the other dangles. 
na\ e him hop in patterns, such as a square, 
triangle, and circle. Mark a row of squares 
on the floor with chalk or masking tape, 
[nstruct ^he child to hop down the row with 

h'.s right :oot. back with left foot. Then have 
him hop dov;<'n on both feet and back on 
alternate feet. 

2. Piav a relay game. Have children jump like 
kani^aroos to a certain point and run back. 

3. Show children how to gallop, lifting one leg 
hinh and following through with the other. 
Have them pretend to be ponies, galloping 
tas^, fhen r.lowly. If piano or record player 
IS available, play some appropriate music, 
varying terr-.po. requirino; children to adjust 
•heir ;ia/iopiriiJ to the music. 

L Play -h.; v/arn-, "^.iMthf-r May !'^' One child 
13 'ho mo'fier an-! -Hands- behind a line at 
'iOfi end 'ho rr>',rr\. facing her "children." 
[.'!'• ::-',thf-i- t.hf- 'rhi'.drfn. in turn, oral 

'I: !-o':'i'.,-s sMch as. Mi^rj, ^a■^'r^ two jumps; 
:;.'/•);<■. -ay*' *hrf'r. h' >•):): r.d, stc:;-i. ' etc. 



BEST copy mmiR 



lov v-hiUl to crawl, walk, v^r rww umIuhh tuu^'hLa^^ 
Oil hiines. I se brooiuij or ro;*o^^ u> cluck under, 
boxos to crawl through. upturucJ. chairs and 
ballrf ro avoid, pails lo jump o\cr. 



HOPS ON BOTH FEET AND ON OXF: FOOT 

1. Play hopscotch. 

2. Have the child junvj like a t'roii or a kangaroo* 

3. Play Jump tho Brook gradually increasing 
rhe width between two parallel roues which 
make the brook. Have the children hop on both 
teei over the water. 

4. Place some oaktag stones' inside the brook. 
The children must hop from stone to stone on 
one toot. You may make the game more difficult 
by numberin':^ the stones and ha-/ing the children 
follow -.he sequence of numbered stones. 

Play Jurr>.p the Shot.' Tie a beanbag on the end 
>: 'A rop'j. Ha/e the children riop wi»h both feet 
when Nhf? rop*^ comes near them as is twirled 
by a p^r-ion m the mirldle of ^ho circle. 

'o hop firs' on on*^ foot, ^hen on the 
'r.'^r »h*'ri on bo»h ffifV. Wn.^n s^r- thai 

*if* 'iS^^s '}fi'h fvmds for ba'-irc*-;. iia-f* him hop 
r. \.a''"^*n '» -) ; fi ;i s ^''iUarM, 'r:ar. * . rir^*]** and 

'!;af '.»r.':. 
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ciosii;!iatod spoi aiul bav'U a^a'iii. 

Incorporate hopping ia an [lulian dcince. 

Ha\e children pretenci tu be bunnies. They 
Starr on the floor on all tours. When you 
sav 'forward" they move both hands forward. 
At :he signal "hop, ' they bring their knees 
to rwa rd to meet thei r hands. 



INCi.Lpr s WAJOR BODY PARTS AND FEATURES 
[N DRAWING A PERSON 

L Children need opportunity to draw or paint 
pictures ot themselves throughout the school 
year. Body parts can be mentioned as they 
dravv their pictures. A child's picture is an 
identification of his general maturity* 

2, Read the story, Is This You^^ 

Ha.e the children dra*.v the pictures suggested. 

L'se picture of a chiirl. Ask them to identify 
r;ar^s. Then ;>ut pictures away and have 
^he -hildren rlrav/ a pic^urr: of themselves. 

L As;^ '}u? child *o dra'.v vhr; person sitting 
acr'j.s^ froni h:rn. f)iscMHS crjjor of hair, 
*v/f's, .And ^*:r>»hes. Talk about »ho different 
^>'^'iy pa rt s . 
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pkk' s ri:p ' " — 

'-t*! v'!nl«.i uaik of: a curb u:jinti "lu" foot. 

2. Allow :ho ohiUi opuo rtut-ii ty to walk up and ■ 
down thf steps on alternate feet. It Ls helpful 
ro hold -he hand of the child if he is having 
particular difficvilty. 

5. Right-left footprints parted on the steps help 

:he :hild -o see 'he need for usinsi alternate feet. 



FOLDS AND CRFiASES PAPER THREE TIMES 



1. Star^ w'Lh folding the paper in half, trying to 
align 'he edges. 

2. Fold a square i^v ) piece of paper several 
times to form square blocks. Unfold paper and 
color one of »he corner boxes. Show the child 
how to mirror the same box to all four corners. 
Color 'he other corner boxes to form a sym- 

m e r : c a 1 d e ^ : a n . 

5, Fo;-! paoor a ^:iroe sections. Use each section 
"■'> n-lo -h;'': : p. : la 3 ^ > f y iny for exarnfjle. fruits, 
/ o t! '■ ' ^ ';. f; s and rr.f.'a'.s. 



BO-fi-OM IN •. ISfAi. MOT OH 



\- ) If;': 
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p:^:xts his first xamk corki^:ct! 

1. Introduce f^areiu and child lo correct form 

of i.:)per and lower case wuh priiued alphabet. 

1. Pra^cce making shape=5. lines anVl circles in 
h'jx oi :3and or salt, l.ine boy lid with dark 
0 , ' paper so fo rni is easily seen. 

"^^ X 18 paper t'oldod in halt lengthwise. 

Teacher prints narne large in upper half. • 
Child traces over name. Teacher makes name 
•.vi'h r! ws. which child connects. Child pro- 
urr-ssos '-o prmUng name without dots. 



4? 



Hi.r' child trace his name \isinp a plastic 
') e r : a y . 

S:v/v.' child *he '/aluo of writing his name. A 

r.a!-::e .r. a p^^per or fjbject indicates owner- 

•in.';. 



.'V .r\j^ vi-h dry sand is ar ac'i'/ity whifjh 
. " aooea: nwiny '.-hildren. They enjoy the 
''■"/ .and. T- '^y r:an d !m in it. <jr fill 
i ' ' ' i ; f :v s t li 0 y ^i o -.v 1 1 h a \ e r . 
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5a-' \Uc \isi» ii »iiv a balanr^^, IV) y-'i; 

liu^ . /.li.h'on jiul^in^Li the ^w^l,^ht ' Do i!u*v 
MP.d out Mu* cfoator the amount of .sand, 

the i^iVv>ro .! 'At»iv::\s ' \ou ivuuht suu^ost thai 
thoy cor.wwvc a .:v.\) oi wet sand wiili a cup 
dry sn;u!. 

Children '.'ai; count how many times a smalt 
container m\:s: be used to till a large one. 
Do you nvJtice children pouring from a targe 
to a sn^.a:: container ' Do they comtnent on 
ihe fact r::a: "hev hiwe used too n\uch sand for 
a cer'air. c;^:-/,a.ner ' Do ihey use a smalt con- 
Lainer as a uni: of n^^easure to fill a large one ' 
VOu' sho'il.: n:a>e sure that some containers 
ha-'e a dofinr.e relationship with others. su»:h 
as one mi^h^ hold twice as much sand, or two 
containers might be different shapes but hold 
th^ same amount of sand. I.ook for opportunities 
to use *:hese '.vords and phrases: shake, sift. 
^?rind. stir. hea\ light, how much, fine, 
coarse, hr.w many times, once, pound, 

LV-iiing containers such as glass and clear plastic 
S(; \hc -r::*': :a*-^ -^en ?hrouc;h them, pour various 
i.'.edi^m.s. bos::nn:m^ wi'.h rather coarse gra'.el 
and r)-oc/ r--^ s:ni finor yravot (such as used in 
acuar: . ^-.n- rice. cornmeal, salt and 
finali / '' a^f.'r. Ma :v the; ^•o^^a^nors M/ith tape, 
A;I')\v oau'-: :r.:;<; to oou r and try to fill containers 
f,, 'bo r-'j-' , ; n,ay dunir) ' hr ■ : oa t e r ia I back 
and try a j-'. " . A:'i>r f> ra-: ' i ': i ni^ wiffi the dry 
^ ^ N*'*'' ' . r* y ' %'a/*'r, Thf rhtldrr*r. (:^i';;d 
*b''n br a ' tjo'ir /i small '-iip f'll! ')[ 



!fii". o one <.iirfii[)an oa.Mi oliilcl vroiitaiiii t^ij 

water or sand, f^lace an a.ssorinu^nt of 
containers by each pan or in each pan* 
Allow the ».:hi!dren to experiment with the 
material and containers by potiinng from con-r 
tainer ro container and from container back 
into large pan. After each child has "worked' 
for a while, switch so that each child has an 
opportunity to work with both a solid and 
liquid. 

Ha\e the children pour sand or rice, using 
measuring cups, milk cartons, and other 
containers of various sizes. 

Allow children to pour colored rice (or sand) 
th rough a funnel into various containers* 
Discuss texture. Pour from different heights, 
into different sized containers, with and 
without funnels, and hold the receiving 
containers at different angles. Pour trom 
containers with varying shaped holes in the 
lids such as parmesan cheese, soda bottle, 
cardboard milk carton, salt container, s^ilt 
shaker, wide-mouth jar. and Hi-C can with 
'/ - type openinL^. 
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■All! J:.L^1]l, '• ' >^ T f ■ • n 1 N g s is 1 1 ls 

The exteiuiing skills arc intei\clecl tt)r children wlu)Jiave exhibiifd tlu' nood t'or 
development ot niore advanced skills beyond those conipri sing the basic lisi of cojiniti 
skills. For indis-idxial children, the teacher inay select particvdar skills t'or develop- 
ment. They may center in the language area, math, and science, or motor skills or 
may be representative of all areas. 



//V- 
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LIXT ENDING SKILL S 
Language. 

Verbalizes his tull name, age, address, telephone number. 
Interprets the main idea of a picture, story or experience. 
Creates original stories orally. 

Identifies words that begin with the same sound. 

Associates a letter with its sound in spoken words. 

Uses beginning and ending sounds as an aid to decoding words. 

Reads a word by associating it with the correct object. 

Reads a story dictated by himself. 

Math and Science 



Understands fractions - one half, one fourth, one third. 
Identifies penny, nickle, dime. 

Uses the number line for addition and subtraction. 
Knows the days of the week and their sequence. 

Identifies size differences: big, bigger, biggest; small, smaller, smallest; 

short, shorter, shortest; long, longer, longest. 
Classifies living and non-living things from a group of pictures. 



Motor Skills 



Reproduces in printed form, his first and last name. 
Fits parts into a whole. 
Laces and ties. 

Walks up and down stairs, alternating feet. 

Baiances on one foot. 

SUps, using alternate foeL 

Throws Ijall underhand and ovrirhand. 



US' 
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iM:;rsonai. and social i;i\m^.m!.:nt 



Personal and social development is, of course, of :4reat iniportanco to the young 
child. One of the young child's major tasks is to give up his overwhelming dependence 
on others in fa\-or of initiative and independence. 

All acti'.-iriea are planned so that the child can manage many things without help. 
Time is allowed so that the child can accomplish a task which he is determined to do, 
even though it is difficult for him. Adult caretakers in Saturday School stress to the 
child his growing ability to do things on his own and to strive for mastery of new skills. 
The risks of independence are kept at a minimum by helping the child cope with the 
occasional failures he experiences in attaining the goals. 

Child Development Consultants observe the children during the group session at 
both structured learning slcuations and creative play. Their observations are useful 
as they work witn parents and teaching staff as they center on the needs of the child. 
With specialists, teaching staff and parents all working together in behalf of the child, 
the individual is helped to become an individual worthy of trust and independence. 



PERSONAL AXD SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
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•^^Ixp rr. ^ s fee!inc;s in acceptable ways 

Tal^es *irns and shares 

f-' omorr^b^* rs rMles of ^ames he plays 

'la^es '^ooH r'rirn of Oiings ho u.SfiS 

Ta/es inriaM/o in learning 

Pay s ^i» Vjr!^ior. ;ind ^'Oncont rat.us on a Uisk 

^/on s I s * ^r. * . y ';ornf)tnM.»s a las^ 
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CRl::ATrv K. ARTS 



F.xpeviewces in the v.M-oati\e arts is an essential pcirt ol ilu* child s learning. Creative 
acriviries allow the individual to express himself treely \i\ his own unique way. Through 
the media ot creative activities the child learns moro about hin^selt. con^nnuucates his 
i'ael;ngs and shares and enjoys ex:pe?ience3 with others. 

Some oi the experiences the child should have are: 

Music and Physical Education 

Create music on a variety of classroom instruments 
Express mood of music through body movements 

Respond rhythrr^ically to m\isic through clapping, t^iarching. walking, running 
Sing simple songs 

Distinguish between fast and slow tempos 
Distinguish between long and short tones 

A_rt 

E^xpress a design or experience 

Use various art materials creati*/ely 

Develop moods and feelings to drawing and painting 

Peco^ni/.e beauty in his own work as well as others 

Fir. joy ar'. ar:ti.'ities 

Peac^ tn musical experience ^hrou^^h art 

Jrarr.a'.kc Pla y 

;jrarna tiif,e slrjr"M.»s and nursery rhymes 
Irrioro.ise stories into dramatic forms 
? '*\f) ' :)\a.y reaii^'ic humar >j<^jha'/io r s or jobs 
.^,;<:-^rMss /ari')'.s (aelinu,:'^ O^rou^h drama 

in 



A K [ 



Art HAatorials hold special tascination iov (Uivst yvuuig cluMitMu The o[jporUinity 
ro have access tv^ doiit^h. clay, paints, crayons, paper, scissors, is in^portant for 
the young chilvi. The quality ot the art product is not as important as the ability to 
enjoy the process. Voung children particularly in their early explorations like to 
investigate color, lii^.e and t'orni. 

Dev3loptnencal changes are readily seen in children's art work* At first, it appears 
that children just want to see what will happen as they explore with materials. Then, 
the child begins :o coir.pose things more deliberately and add more details to figures 

and objects* 

Art experiences t:)r the young child should include the following media: 
ringer pair ting and tempera painting 
crayon anc. chalk 

cutting, pc.sting, and collage materials 

clay, plasticine, play dough, woodworking and junk" sculpture. 



DRAMATIC PLAV 

Dramatic play series in the development of both the cognitive and social goals and 
^'v:3 a number of ;mi)or:ant educational goals are realized. Through dramatic play, the 
child trains a :^f^'Ar\^ mastery in the use of his body, develops the capacity to use 
. :r.a4::vati->n, ^irv: oro .-ies opportunities for rleveloping suciai skills through interaction 
v/ith poe rs/ 

F^re^PH'!.- j; :s a ra-^e ristlc of much of the play of young children. It is interestirg 
r-^te tha^ yo\r.i :h::dron synthe-^*r/o actions, comments, ^md emotional responses that 
ar- a-K) r->o ri-i' *o role oein^ playod. Children also oonjoy drnmati/ing the satne 

-iharac'er rol^ . - ruod ov-er aaain anrl are repetitious in nature* Through creative play, 
'd do '-•'•o-. 'i^f'lr.j^ of sharing, and ':on*U) rom i s o*. 



lie 
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si:o: ::n^-:k ciiAirr o i- • u c k\ s\t\\ y n !• : \ • [■ ; i , c.mw i r: n ' r 



This rf-kills chooklidt contains all the objoctl\ es oi the liotno-schoiil . program for 
•our year olds. Theso t'orms are used by loa.-Iiers to a.-53esri tho skill attainment ot 
each individual child, i- i^i a means used to assist the teachei- in determini> tho 
curricvilum content tor each child and to ascertain the individual's progress. 

Items on the skills list are marked in two ways. Teachers indicate those items 
m.arked by an asterisk as to the time of achie\ement. 

1 - Prior to September 3 - As oi June 

2 - As ot January 4 - Not Achieved 

Those i?en-.s marked by an asterisk are considered more important and are 
generally tina! or higher level skills. All other skills are merely checked when achieved. 

The sequence chart cf cognitive skills provides a working guide for the teacher as 
she assesses the individual. It is used as an aid and guide in developing the program for 
each child. 
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